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FlefiJiTig kce|> Ainrrici toir|*fi is ii growing jsari of nut 
Inisincss. Fhal s jnii tly because we treai inilit<iry nercv 
shy as a personal obligation. And also because our re- 
seaix li and man ufactu ring subsidiaries have developed a 
taleiiL ior making unique theories work out in hard 



Sharing greatly in America's growth 



pnictice. ■ In fact, the elect ionic syutnis we niigin;iir 
:mhI produce for national defense qui(e olten mark new 
inilestones in military technology. ■ More reason for the 
dynanik and continuons growth of GT&rE. 
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Many distinguished business organizations 
have made the rewarding discovery that a 
company-owned Cadillac is an extremely wise 
investment. There are many sound financial 
reasons for this. First, Cadillac's cost is rela- 
tively little more— and a major portion of this 
difference is returned at trade-in. Second, the 
car's extmme dependability, minimum mainte- 



nance and operating economy rivaling many 
smaller cars look good on any company's 
books. Finally, Cadillac's superb performance 
and comfort win the enthusiastic approval of 
every man who must spend more than the 
usual number of hout^ at the wheel If you have 
not yet introduced your company to Cadillac, 
visit your authori^^ed dealer and get the facta. 
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WHEN DID 
YOU LAST 





He's a Bell Telephone Corti^ 
munications Consultant. You 

should hear what he has to say 
and what he can do for you. His 
job is to he ip you solve business 
problems with communications 
that are tailored precisely to your 
needs to help you sharpen effi- 
ciency, keep costs in line and 
know what's what at any time 
throughout your organization. 



He^ll start by analyzing your 
present operations. Hell note 
how quickly suppliers and cus- 
tomers can get through your 
switchboard . . . how long it takes 
your staff to process orders and 
inquiries . . . how swiftly you're 
moving data from point to point. 



He^l review all your needs 
with other trained specialists 
at the Telephone Company. 
Then he'll give you his report 
and detailed communications 
proposal for correcting every 
deficiency he's discovered. 






He'll do all this without any 
obligation on your part. If he 
can't recommend changes that 
promise tangible benefits for 
your business, he'll say so. 




Whatever he recommends, you 

can be sure of benefiting from the 
most up-to-date communications 
available. All Bell System ser- 
vices are compatible with each 
other and can grow as your re- 
quirements grow. 




Doesn^t it make sense to tatk 

with this man? Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office and 
ask for the services of a Com- 
munications Consultant 



^ BELL 
TELEPHONE 



SYSTEM 

Serving you 



NOW! A NEW DRIVE WHEEL TRUCK TIRE THAT GIVES UP TO 30% MORE MILEAGE 



. . . REDUCES SiDE-SUFPlNG, TOO! IVs the Fire- 
stone Transpori'200. Where does it get its longer life? 
From a tread thats 60% deeper than 100- level tires. 
And from Sup-R-Tuf, Firesione's new extra-mileage 
rubber. Both features combine to outlast old cross bar 
type tires by up to 30%. 

Extra mileage isn^t the only thing the Transport-200 has 
over cross bar tires. Firestone's exclusive center traction 
rib, with hundreds of biting edges, substantially reduces 
sidc*slipping, even on wet pavement. In addition, this 



lire is a proven fuel saver. 

Proved in over 600 million tire-test miles, the Firestone 
Transport-200 is fast becoming the accepted truck tire 
for unmaiched drive wheel performance , . . anywhere. 
See it today at your nearby Firestone Etealcr or Store, 
And remember, Firestone is your symbol of quality and 

Se rV ice , r r« ntCKrt too . S R T iH - Fi r«iTe»n« F M ^ 

ALWAYS SPECIFY F[RESTONE WHEN ORDERING NEW EQUIPMENT 
MEMBER ATA AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION. 



TRANSPORT-200 DRIVE WHEEL TRUCK TIRE 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Americans will buy more than three mil* 
lion new cars for cash this year. 

Another five million plus will buy on install- 
ment. 

Estimate comes from fresh look at auto- 
buying trends as industry speeds toward prob- 
able 8.2 million production. 

This tops '55 best- production year by siza* 
ble margin. 

Also exceeds earlier estimates that total 
output would range around 7,8 million cars 
this year. 

California may be first state to buy more 
than a million cars in one year. 

New York will come rn second with sales 
estimated just under a million. 



Auto industry sales 
to reach $72.5 billion 

OjlMons of dollars 
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Record volume is assured for auto related 
industries. 

Sale of gasoline, oil, tires, batteries, acces* 
sories, new and used cars, services of auto 
dealers will rise impressively to total $72.5 
biMion this year 

Never was higher. 

Watch exogenous forces for signs of fu- 
ture business change. 



Thrs old textbook term has new implications 
for U. S, economy. 

It means something could happen somewhere 
else, something outside the purely domestic 
business system which could have upsetting 
influence on business in your hometown. 

Possibility of broader war in Asia is one 
example. 

But there are others. 

Europe's economic health currently is be- 
ing microscoped by U. S. trend -watchers. 

Reason is that developments there during 
next couple of years could be more important 
to U. S. economic growth and stability than 
at any time in past decade. 

U. S. business problems could be sparked 
by failure of Europeans to check inflation, for 
example, or by possibility of some sort of 
business downturn. 

Keep these facts in mind: Stabilization plan 
in France checks prices, ignores rising pro- 
duct ion costs. Credit restrictions in Italy make 
cash businessmen need harder to raise. Bor- 
rowing costs rise. Common stock prices falter. 

To you as businessman this means: 

Whatever happens next to change business 
outlook in America may stem from abroad, 

Washington economist puts situation in this 
perspective: 

*^0n the whole you can be optimistic. It's 
a good bet Europe will continue to th rive- 
Many problems there today arise from pros- 
perity. 

"But prosperity in Europe is worth watch- 
ing for signs of change that could cause eco- 
nomic ripples on Main Street, U, S. A. 

*This, because of current developments, will 
be especially important during the next year 
or two, 

"Main thing about Europe is that it could 
influence business in America two ways. 
"One is adversely. 

'That could happen if their economic prob- 
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iems go unsolved. But the greatest opportu- 
nity for American business— for the long run 
—is that we will share in Europe's prosperity/' 

Standard of living in America will reach 
another milestone next year, 

ft's all but sure that average family income 
will round out at $8,000 in "65. 

Also indicated for future: 

Probability that average for all Americans 
will reach $10,000 annually by 72. 
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Steady climb ahead 
for family income 
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At top end of affluence scale, more than 
one out of five American familfes now enjoys 
$15,000 or more yearly pay. 

Government study shows size of this group 
is growing by 400.000 families a year 

About a million a year join ranks of those 
with $10,000 or more. 

Number with $4,000 or less is going down 
steadily, may be 700,000 families smaller a 
year from now. 

Many of these lower-income families are 
those living on retirement income- 
Creeping iitflation goes on unchecked. 

Wholesale prices fluctuate only a fraction 
of one per cent. 



Index is actually lower now than at begin- 
ning of year. 

This all-commodities index has been stable 
in this manner for nearly seven years. 

For future, it is expected to inch up a 
little as months pass, may be about half to 
three quarters of a percentage point higher 
by Christmas. 

No more rise than that. 

But consumer price index shows continue 
ing increase. 

During same seven years it has gone up 
more than one and a quarter per cent per year 

Average is made up of some prices that go 
down— food, for example, which government 
says costs less now than a year ago. 

And some prices go up— services, for exam- 
ple, which cost 15 per cent more than seven 
years ago. 

Wholesale index excludes services, thus 
doesn't reflect this kind of rise. 

For future, consumer price index is going 
up an expected two per cent a year, or about 
half again as fast as it has been. 

Economists warn such creeping inflation is 
important because it reduces purchasing power 
of $10,000 income by $200. 

And inflation plays no favorites. 

Family of four with $5,000 income loses 
$100 buying power. 

Family with $3,000 loses $60 purchasing 
power— or more than federal tax on year's in- 
come- 
Industrial construction boonis« 

Investment is running 25 per cent ahead of 
year ago. 

Outlays for office buildings, warehouseSp 
stores, restaurants, garages trail with 12 per 
cent advance. 

Spending for churches, schools, hospitals, 
recreational buildings also runs far ahead of 
year ago records. 
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Any laggards? 

Yes. Residential bufldrng advarrces less than 
average for total construction. New homes are 
being started at roughly same rate (lower in 
some areas) as past year. 

Apartments are going up a little faster in 
most cases. 

But there's concern about future sales of 
luxury apartments. 

There's concern, too, in some cities that 
office space may be temporarily overbuildmg. 

On the whole: 

Total new construction will advance eight to 
10 per cent this year— healthy increase. 



I 
I 



Commercial and industrial 
building tops year ago 



Sillion£ of dollars 




1862 



1863 



£064 
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Rosy outlook could pale during autumn 
next year. 

ThatVs next year, not this. 

It's something you can expect to be talked 
about more in months to come. 

What's behind it? 

New York University professor of finance 
explains: 

'"We used to have the Six Months Club. 

"Business looked good up to six months 
and caution was by-word beyond that. 

"Now we have more information and better 
forecasting tools. 



"So it's safe to predict good business up 
to a year ahead. Beyond that yoo must men- 
tion need for caution. 

"Actually there's no good reason at this 
time to expect a new downswing in the fore- 
seeabie future— including fall "65. 

"But some forecasters will talk about tt as 
li that's when the ax will fall. 

'This really only emphasizes the truth that 
you can't forecast accurately that far in ad- 
vance," 

East Coast executive of large manufacturing 
company agrees. 
He points out: 

"There is no need to figure on a future 
downturn merely because the outlook is so 
good now that you think it can't last." 

Here*s view of a Chicago banker: 

'1 know of no infallible forecasting tech- 
nique which enables one to peer moro than a 
year into the future. 

'Therefore, we will have to wait for devel- 
opments during this year to formulate any 
useful views for 1965." 

At the moment— no soft spots in sight. 

Law boosts some wages next month. 

On Sept. 3 pay for an estimated 3.6 million 
workers m large retail and service industries 
will go up from $1 an hour to $1.15. 

Law also reduces allowable overtime work 
without penalty pay. 

Next rise: 

Coming in September next year when pay 
will be hiked to $L25. matching pay floor for 
workers previously covered. 

Federal wage-fixing law now covars to. a I of 
27.5 million employees^ 

Look for big drive in Congress next year 
to hike lowest pay to $1.50 an hour. 

There'll be pressure* too. for extension of 
coverage to millions of additional workers. 
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Business opinion: 



Agriculture Secretary 
debates food prices 



Which 
business forms 

save the 
most money? 




The ones that do two or more things at 
once. ■ Like a salesman's order form 
that includes an invoice form. Com' 
pleting one automatically completes the 
other. A Or how about a purchase order 
acknowledgment form, receiving report 
and inventory report,.. all produced with 
one typing. ■ Extra -duty forms are our 
business. We sell ideas, mainly, not just 
paper. Just call or write. No obligation. 



Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION /Rochester, N.Y, 14603 



I READ WITH INTEREST your arti- 
cle, **Government Keeps Food Prices 
High/' in the June issue of Ma- 
TiON*s Business. Some com- 
ments need to be made to give per- 
spective to the food price situation 
in this country. 

Whether food prices are high or 
low depends on the basis of com- 
parison. When food prices are re- 
lated to consumer income, they are 
not high ; in fact, they are lower 
than at any time In our history. 
Today, the consumer spends lens 
than 19 per cent of his take-home 
pay for food* includini? food eaten 
away from home. For this amount, 
he enjoys a high quality diet and 
can choose from a variety of prod- 
ucts. 

The expenditure of 28 per cent 
of income for food by low-income 
families mentioned in the article 
is lower than it was in earlier 
years. In 1950. for example, the 
lowest income classes spent an aver- 
age of 35 per cent. Even though 
the share spent for food has declined 
somewhat, assistance is being given 
these f ami lies through direct dis- 
tribution, the food stamp plan and 
the school lunch program. 

The various farm programs were 
designed to reduce the frequency 
and severity of price adjustments 
common to agriculture. Though 
these have helped some, they still 
do not provide farmers with in- 
comes comparable to other groups. 
Nevertheless, farmers and the food 
industries are providing us with 
the most abundant food supply in 
the world and at a reasonable cost 
to consumers. 

Since World War II, the farmer's 
share of the consumer's dollar han 
gone down while that going for 
marketing functions has been in- 
creasing^ Though these costs have 
been rising, increased productivity 
has kept them from rising as fast 
as prices of input factors. 

The possible impact of marketing 
costs on retail prices can be illus- 
trated by changes in bread prices. 
For example, in 1963, the average 
retail price of a one-pound loaf of 



white bread was at an all-time high 
of 21.G cents-0.4 cent higher than 
the 1962 price and 60 per cent high- 
er than the 1947-49 average. Farm- 
ers received 3,1 cents from the in- 
gredients, the same as in 1962, but 
0.2 cent less than in 1947-49, Wheat 
accounted for 2.5 cents of the in- 
gredients' total, 0.1 cent less than 
in 1962 and 0.2 cent less than in 
1947-49. 

If prices of flour and bread are 
mised, factors other than the price 
of wheat will be the chief cause. 
The price of wheat to millers dur- 
ing the crop year 1964-65, including 
the cost of certificates, is expected 
by the Department to be about the 
same as during the crop year 1962- 
63 when the national price support 
level was also $2 a bushel. 

Concerning federal milk market- 
ing orders, the Department sets 
prices paid to producers to reflect 
supply and demand conditions. If, 
instead, these were set to compen- 
sate for increased prices of things 
farmers buy, prices currently paid 
to farmers for milk would be about 
one fourth higher than they are. 

Federal marketing orders do not 
set prices of milk at retail. Some 
state agencies set wholesale and re- 
tail prices, but the Department has 
never done so. 

I would like to point out that, 
during most of the last 10 years, 
increases in the consumer price in- 
dex have been due primarily to the 
rise in prices of some nonfood items 
and ser\4ces- During this period, 
prices of food purchased for use at 
home increased seven per cent while 
rent went up 18 per cent; medical 
care, 39 per cent, and public trans- 
portation, 44 per cent. 

OttVILLE L. FREEMAN 

S+^CTf?lar>' of Agricuilure 

Prices and quotas 

The article builds op a theoreti- 
cal case against the International 
Coffee Agreement and concludes: 
*'Thus, producers, seeking higher 
prices, could well block the demand 
for larger quotas. S, consumers 
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"You can't expect salesmen to be much help 
in getting products 
specified..." ^ 



If you sell to new construction, you can make each sales- 
man more effective in specification work. You can see 
to it that your salesmen call on architects and engineers 
when they're deciding what products to use on specific 
jobs. Instead of just making the rounds, your salesmen 
can concentrate on the jobs that can use more of your 
'products. 

Hundreds of companies like yours rely on Objective 



Market Data from Dodge to give their salesmen the in- ^ 
formation they need to see the right product specifiers 
~ at the right time. 

Dodge Objective Market Data also helps you set 
realistic sales quotas^ measure sales performance, 
make short-term forecasts of future demand, improve 
selling effectiveness at all levels* Find out how — mail 
the coupon, today* 



DODGE 



CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
-,u CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



W, Dodg« Company 
330 W. 42nd Streer, OepL NBB4 
New York, N. ¥. 1003^ 

I'dlike to havff yotir bcM^klvtp "How 
to Improve Salet EffectivetioM in 
the Ni?w Conitruction Market,'* 
and oth«r details on how Dodge 
can help u« tell more effectively. 
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exciting 
beautiful 
spirited 
tested 




this is 



MUSTANG 




and it moves on 

Tyrex Rayon Cord Tires 

Ford's exciting new Mustang was tested and proved 
before you ever had a chance to ride in it And its tires 
were proved too*. .built to match the comfort and safety 
of the car itselt Of course they're made with Tyrex 
Rayon Tire Cord, ..choice of U*S, car makers for 6 
straight years. Make Tyrex Cord your choice when 
you buy tires. Enjoy proving-ground performance- 

V 
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. , , would have to pay more for 
their morning cup in the interest 
of aiding Latin America/' 

But, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
ducers twice have voted to increase 
the coffee export quotas at the re- 
quest of the consuming nations- 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Thonnas Mann has testified be- 
fore a congressional committee: 
. , if we hadn't had this agree- 
ment, the price rise might have 
been much larger than it has been/' 
John F. McKiernanp president of 
the National Coffee Association, 
who is spokesman for the S. 
coffee trade, recently declared: 
. * without an Agreement, U'e 
have no recourse to relief nor any 
protection against a price spiral/' 

E. B, DEXTEE 

Pan-American ColTi^e Bureau 
New York, N. Y, 

Value of parties 

Regarding the letter by Mr. 
Albert C. Ferdon published in your 
June issue, I am quite surprised that 
a person of Mr. Ferdon *s background 
would not have studied the two ma- 
jor parties thoroughly enough to be 
associated with either one. 

Each of us in America (definitely 
including businessmen) today 
should study both parties^ join the 
one that most closely parallels his 
beliefs, and then support it fully. 

By doing this, along with helping 
to get candidates of their choice 
nominated and elected, they become 
better informed on the whole pro- 
cess of American politics and gov- 
ernment. 

NICK L. DIDIER 
DistrJt't mHnai^f^r 
Black HUls Power h Lj^ht Co. 
Hot Sprin^ii. S, D. 

Pay movirtg up 

In May "Washington Business 
Outlook," you have an item starting 
with "Factory pay exceeds $2-50 an 
hour-moving steadily up/* 

Will you please advise me if you 
used actual wages for your chart. 
Would it also be possible for you 
to give me a breakdown on your 
chart? 

DON 8. STRAUSS 
President 
Maj<",*^ik' Wax Cf». 
Denvtr, Colo. 

► Actual houiiij pay for manufac- 
turing at ihat time 7ms $2M2, Aver- 
age was $2 JO an hour fnr durable 
goods mannfactjrrhiff and $2JS mi 
hoin- for nondnrahlp goods manu- 
facturing. Averages now are higker, 
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New power 
in biismess 
incentives 




i TOP TOP 
VALUE VALUE 



TOP TOP . TOP 

; VALUE ! VALUE :• VALUE 

STAMPS ^ STAMPS STAJMPS 



M P Calvirtp. sales pfomotion manager Lowe Bros Papni Co , Dayton. Ohm 

His salesmen created 15% more new business 

on a Top Value Stamps incentive plan! Unusual? No. 

Top Value Stamps are any man*s most powerful 
incentive... economical, efficient, effective. Had you 
known that, this could have been your story. 

Cheer up. It*s never too late to move ahead. 
So send for this helpful book. It's free! 



Top Value 
Enterprises, Inc. 

Incentive Sales Division 
Top Value Building. Dayton, Ohio 45402 



If: 



at* TOP VALUE EMfEi?*"l*l*C6. iNC 



Please send my fre« copy of your "locentive Planning Guide.'' 
N»m€ . - -- . . 



Pofition- 



Addrtsi , 
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USED 

LIFT TRUCKS 



Return this coupon for full 
description of Best Buy quali- 
ty standards and a current list 
of available used trucks. 

HYSm COMPANY USID TRUCK OFFICE 

1^4pt. H. J. 1040 S. ISfh A vs., Uh 



NAME., 



5T«EET 



CITY. 



_ST*TE_ 




J 



BUV 



Your Best Buy 
used lift trucks 
are at your 
Hyster Dealer- 
Here's Why; 

1 



2 
3 

4 



Every HYSTER dealer has a 
reputation to protect, he is 
going to be sure you* re satisfied 
when you buy a used truck. 

He will give you the best value 
on reconditionefl trucks, because 
he has complete parts stocks and 
factory trained mechanics. 

You can chtjoae from three qual- 
ity standarck: HY QUALITY 
(top of the line), CERTIFIED 
VALUE (thoroughly checked, 
then repaired), and GOOD 
RUNKEH, 

Flexible term^ make it easy to 
rent, lease or buy. 
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HYSTER 



COMPANY 



INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 



Executive 
Trends 



• Wives balking at job moves 
• Study raises automation warning 
• Dilemma of the acceptable lie 



Wives are beginning to put the 

brakes on job- switching by their 
executive husbands. 

That's the word from William 
A. Hertan. president of Executive 
Manpower Corp.» one of the na- 
tion's leading recruiting and coun- 
seling organizations. 

In (he past six months, he tells 
Nation's Business, distinct 
signs of a distaff revolt have been 
appearing. **There have always 
been wives reluctant to go along 
with their husbands* decisions to 
take new jobs with new companies 
in new locations. But now such 
cases are popping up with much 
greater frequency. It couid mean 
trouble." 

Mr. Hertan says his firm has han- 
dled more than 10 cases in recent 
months in which men declined jobs 
ranging up to $50,000 in salary 
because their wives didn't want to 
go. 

Why not? 

A variety of reasons. In some 
cases the ladies simply are weary 
of geographical relocation. In oth- 
ers, concern over taking the family's 
children out of school and away 
from familiar surroundings plays a 
part In still other instances there 
seems to be fear on the part of the 
wife that the husband might fail in 
the new job. 

Says Mr. Hertan: "1 believe 
women are displaying a greater 
need for more basic security than 
before. The picture isn't complete- 
ly clear. But with our continuing 
increased need for job mobility in 
executive ranks the development 
beajB close watching. It might be- 
come necessary to do more educat- 
ing of wives to the need for geo- 



graphical changes-even within a 
single company— because such move- 
ment has become essential in to- 
day's business." 



Some busmesses are plunging into 
automation without first carefully 
weighing its probable impact. Re- 
suit: Needless loss of manpower, 
money, morale, efficiency. 

Evidence that this is happening 
shows up in early results of a new 
study made by a private firm for 
the Labor Department's Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Train- 
ing. Eight companies in the elec- 
tronics, warehousing and banking 
fields were studied. 

A Department spokesman de- 
clares: "From early findings Ym 
surprised to learn that a number of 
organizations didn't nail down in 
advance some of the cost and other 
implications of the move to plant 
or office automation." 

Researchers examined such fac- 
tors as the amount of planning that 
preceded the decision to automate, 
assessments made of what automa- 
tion would do to company employ- 
ment and so on. 

Job displacement as a result of 
automation was found to vary all 
over the lot, according to one 
official. 

Note: You1l be able to get more 
details when the study becomes 
available in published form this 
month or next. 
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Is there such a thing as an aosept- 
able lie in business? 

A group of administrators, meet- 
ing recently in Washington^ heard 

nation's business 'AnOUST 1904 



Inside we have an automatic watchman. 




No slip up$ are possible with the 
new merchandise controi system 
NCR has devised. Here's how rt 
works. Your cashier starts to ring 
up a sale of unit controlled mer- 
chandise. The NCR Register is 
pre- programmed to recognize the 
classification number of this mer- 
chandise. Immediately it causes 



special interlocks to take over. 
These force the cashier to record 
the unit stock number in order to 
complete the sale. Thus vital unit 
stock data is captured without fail 
and instantly converted into auto- 
mation language. No more inven- 
tory errors because of incomplete 
information. No waiting for mer- 



chandise information to be con- 
verted into automation media at a 
high cost in time and back office 
clerical work. For complete infor- 
mation on how NCR Registers can 
enforce recording of unit stock 
data, calf your local NCR Repre- 
sentative. Or write to NCR, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 45409, 






BE SUAE TO VIS^T THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY § 




Excellent investment 
for people with 

both feet on the ground! 



A Frigidaire-equipped CENTER 

t 1 rf^ A ^ ^^'^'^ SERVICE LAUWORV 

Quick-Ciean Center 



FFIIOTDAIFLE 



Want to go tnlo business for yourself? Or, arc you just looking for a good in vestment? 
Eitber way, look into Frigidaire-eciiJipped coie-op laundry and budget drycleaning. 

Why this biisinBSs? Because it s growing. Every day more and more Americans are 
finding this new kmd of clothes care just what they want: economical, quick and 
wonderfully efficient. 

Why Fngidaire equipment? No other equipment surpasses the payload-per-day 
profit potential of fast -cycle Frigidaire Coin-Op Washers and Rapid Dry cleaners. No 
other coin-op method matches the customer satisfaction of the service you can offer 
with attendant'Operated Frigsdaire Rapid Dry cleaners. There are other reasons, in- 
cluding all the experienced help you can get from your Frigidaire franchSsed jobber. 

Why *'both foet on the ground"? Because good managf^ment sense and a serious 
attitude arc as important here as In any other business. For more facts on this fine 
investment, just mail coupon. 




KRIGIDAIRE 

^ROOUCT OENCflAI- MOTORS 



Frigidaire Dlvislnnt General Motors Corp. 
Dept. DaytORp Ohio 45401 

Please send me information about 
a Frigidaire*e quipped Quick- Clean Center, 



NAME. 



ADDRESS- 



CtTV_ 



^TATE- 



_EIP OR ZONE- 



XECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



Melville Dal ton, research professor 
of sociology at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, raise this 
question. The executives agreed 
that some degree of deceptjon is 
essential in the life of an organiza- 
tion. 

*'The little white lie has been 
called the cement of civilization/* 
Prof. Dal ton put it. 

Example: Suppose your boss 
gives you an advance look at a 
sweeping reorganiasation scheme for 
your company, but instructs you 
not to discuss it with anyone. 
Later, an associate asks you if you 
have heard anything about such a 
plan. You deny that you have. Is 
the denial a lie? 

Or, what if you are given a pay 
raise in excess of the usual amount 
and your employer tells you not to 
discuss it with anyone under any 
cireumstanees. If you are pre&sed 
by a co-worker and you deny that 
you have been given a raise, are 
you lying? More than an exercise 
in semantics is involved here. Real- 
life problems arise as in a major 
industrial organization which re- 
cently found itself agonizing ovej- 
what action to take when sever- 
al young key managers who had 
received above- normal increases 
talked loosely about them and 
roiled morale. 



If your firm is making extensive use 
of outside services it is in good 
company. 

At the request of Nation's 
Business, delegates to a manage- 
ment conference were asked to in- 
dicate which services they are pres- 
ently using. 

Here is how the replies break 
down; 

Ninety-eight say they use tem- 
porary office workers; 16 use 
payroll services; 23 hire mailing 
service; 57 utilize outside data 
processing services; 31— microfilm 
services; 44— reproduction services; 
23— outside training; 19— records 
storage, and 67 lease machines of 
various types. 

A related question was: Do you 
have a computer? Of those re- 
sponding, 136 say yes, 134 no. 



The costly tangle of government 
red tape soon may undergo some 
healthy scissoring. 

This could mean a savings of 
millions of dollars for American 
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INSURES BIRDS 



Raytheon Company, Sparrow III missile system prime 
contractor, is protected with insurance from Insurance 
Company of North America, 

Designed specifically to suit Raytheon's particular 
defense (and commercial) operations, the INA program 
sends overlapping coverage into orbit while it fills gaps 
in protection. 

Result? Premiums take a dive. Efficiency soars. 



Let INA do the same for your business— regardless 
of its size. We have experience (since 1792} and assets 
(more than $1 Vt billion). 

So call your INA man. He*s listed in the Yellow Pages, 
Ask him about thrifty, unconfusing INA Package 
policies for home, car, health and life as well. Be sure, 
insure with INA. Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia, 



Cook's 
Aluminum 
Enamel... 



one reason 
a Rambler 
looks new 
for years 





Ask n Rambler American owner what he likes most about his can He*ll mention big-car comfort 
in a neat, thrifty package. Efe'tl tell you it*s easy to drive, park and maintain. Appearance? Now 
he*ll smile all over. Here's one reason why: 

The smart blue melallic finish on this Rambler American is an acrylic auto enamel made by 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company using Alcoa^ Aluminum Pigments. Showroom appearance will 
last indefinitely. 

American Motors chooses Cook's Aluminum Enamel for its beauty, durability and strict 
conformance to Rambler's rigid quality specifications. It's a remarkably hard finish , . * and the 
fine aluminum particles lend three*dimcnsional luster. 

Alcoa does not make paint, hut we\e been deeply (and happily) involved with the paint 
industry for almost 40 years. The coupon will bring you more information about aluminum 
product fini$hes» paints and roof coatings. 
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Aluminum Cnmpany of America 

871-H AlciKj Buildins. Pimburgh^ Pa. 15219 

Please send your free btKiklfts: 

Q Aluminum Paint Afanual 

Q Poiychmme Mct&itic finifhei 



COMPANY. 



] Alcoa Brings You AmericaV Finest News Show 

... THE HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REK)R I\ un NBC^TV 



_COf>E_ 



ALCOA 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

businesses, according to Rep. Ar* 
nold Ofsen, Democrat of Montana, 
He heads a subcommittee which 
has been looking into the cost to 
business of various reports required 
by government agencies. Many 
such reports could be simplified or 
dropped altogether, according to 
Congressman Oisen. 

His group will make specific rec- 
ommendations, 

Here*s an illustration of the 
problem : 

A medium-sized manufacturing 
concern may spend as much as 
$250,000 a year to comply with 
requests for information from the 
federal government. That estimate 
comes from Joseph W. Gawthrop, 
president of the Administrative 
Managt^-ment Society, another group 
with an interest in controlling pa- 
perwork costs. 



Keep your eye on finance and mar- 
keting. 

TheyVe likely to be the most 
promising areas for executive job- 
seekers in remaining months of 
1964, 

Demand for managers is gener- 
ally high, although some authori- 
ties report that openings for engi- 
neering and teclxnical specialists 
are at their lowest point in 15 
years. 

Professional recruiters forecast 
continued rising demand for top 
talent and say they see no evidence 
—from client orders— that the pres- 
ent strong surge in business is ebb- 
ing. 



Ever wonder what an average mana- 
gerial job-seeker is like? 

There are no average men, of 
course. But one recruiting firm 
puts together this portrait of the 
typical sales/marketing ejcecutive 
who has his €*ye out for a new 
position: 

He's 4! years old, earns $19,800 
a year and has had most of his 
experience with a cc>mpany, rather 
than an advertising, sales or mar- 
keting agency; He lives on the 
East Coast, has one and a half col- 
lege degrees ( B.A. plus credit to- 
ward a Master's) and says he 
wants to change jobs to find new 
opportunity. 

The com[50site portrait was as^ 
sembled after analysis of 40 resum^ 
received in a recent three-day 
period by the recruiting firm. 
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Flop-flip! 

Is machine addressing 
worth while for 
200 statements a month? 
ril soy it is! 




**VU say it ts'^ says the giH who gats 
out the statements. If youVe the boss, 
you should be interested, too. 

Between answerrng phones, opening 
mail^ coffee breaks, sending checks to 
the bank, etc., this young woman can 
spend most of two or three days typing 
names and addresses on 200 statements. 

With a new, smalls fow cost Pitney- 
Bowes Addresser-Printer^ and all your 
customers' names embossed on metal 
piates, she can address the statements 
In less than one half-hourt Save hours 
of typing tin^e! 

Th» A-P is fisti even the small hand- 
operated models. ''Flop* —press down 
the printing bar, (It flips back by itseff ) 
And in (ess time than it takes you to 
say "Flop-flip," the address is printed, 



Pitney -Bowes 



ADDRESSER-PRINTER 



the plate is in its stacker; a neyy plate 



is In pface to print the next address. 
And your high priced worker is free for 
other important work. 

The PB plate is big, holds ten (mes, 
460 characters. The address on the 
metal pfate is correct, no chance of 
error. You can nrvake carbons, extra 
copies, lists, or skip copies. Use your 
A-P on invoices, envelopes, shipping 
labels, advertising. Mail fastert easier, 
more frequently, more cheaply- Sophis- 
ticated powered models for larger users. 

The smaff Pitney-Bowes Addresser- 
Printers offer so many positive savings 
to the small business that they have 
been enthusiastically received. Ask any 
of the 190 Pitney-Bowes offices for a 
demonstration and find out why. 



Pitney-Bowes, (nc. 
tStO Crosby Street 
Stamford, Car^fi. 06904 

Send me free literature on your new 
Addrei^er- Printer tine- 



Made by Origmator of the Postage Meter 



City 



_Cod«_ 
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TWO automated copiers for today is two basic copying, needs I 



Veaifax Cavalcaoe Copier, first choice for all around copying. 



Kodak Readyprint Copier, first choice for fast single^copy needs. 



Which of these all-new Kodak copiers is right for you ? 



I 



Here's a new approach to office copy- 
ing from Kodak, which recognizes the 
two basic copying needs. 

One is the frequent need for more 
than one copy of originals. The Ve«!fa:< 
Cavalcade Copier is designed to meet 
it. The other is the need for single 
copies, only, Kodak steps ahead with 
the KooAK Readyprint Copier to fill thai 
need with low-cost efficiency. 



I 



You get up to seven crisp, legible, low- 
cost quality copies from one sheet of 
matrix with your Verifax Cavalcade 
Copier— sparkling single copies in sec- 
onds, at a lower cost, from the Kodak 
Readyprint Copier. 

Either of these handsome auto- 
mated units delivers ready-to use. 
long- la sting copies on high-quality 
bond -type paper. 



Both have cartridge loading. You 
never handle soiutions. 

See these handsome new copiers at 
your Kodak Copy Producis dealer's. 
Visit his Copy Center today, or write 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Roch^ 
ester, N. Y. 14650, for informative 
brochures. 

New advances in office copying 
keep coming from KODAK 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Presidential race 
is never a sure thing 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



To BE A BIT fnelodramatic, but not wholly jnamJ- 
rate, about the Leap Year revelries known as the 
political conventions and campaign, this is the 
season of the big wind and the night of the long 
knives. Yet, amid the overblown oratory and the^ 
feud in' and fussjn\ there is an obseure logic, Oul 
of it emerges a President. After the November elee 
tion» the winner will move to patch up the super- 
ficial wounds and to drain the bilge from the 
exhausting campaign of pride-pointing and alarm- 
viewing, and then get on with the busing of running 
the government. And, as history records, the nation 
has survived this ordeal for a good many years* 
not a ways badly. 

Few dramas on the national stage <^n match a 
presidential campaign. It has, depending upon your 
politics, its villains and heroes. It also has its 
humor and sadness and suspense. It is a sweet-sour 
confec:tion of lost causes and high probabilities, of 
deceit and dedication. Characters in the drama 
sometimes betray their cuasedness, as well as their 
kindn^. It is a stem test for the principals in 
which some grow in stature, a few shrink and others 
go their even way to glory or oblivion, 

m m m 

This is a variable experience in American lift*. 
Despite the advent of the polls and the smug com 
puters, the outcome of the drama is often less pre- 
dictable than the weather. Professional politicians 
who pride themselves on their judgment can be 
quickly turned into false prophets; the sure-thing 
promoter is made to seem a fly-by-night operator 
without a license. 

Few men in the steamy Chicago Stadium in 1932 
would have bet a nickel that the Democrats were 
nominating a candidate who would eventually break 
every precedent in the political book. Indeed, one 
of tile most astute, if also the most acerbic, of the 
otpsrienced observers at that convention, H. L. 
Mencken, believed that in Franklin D, Roosevelt 



Peter Limgor is White House correspondent {or the 
Chicago Daiiy News. 



the Democrats were chocking their weakest candi- 
date. Listen to Mencken, who was oci^asionally sus- 
p€icted of writing about politics with what seemed 
to be a blacksmith's bellows and a sulphur-burning 
forge instead of a typewriter: 

"It would be hard to find a delegate who believes 
seriously that Roosevelt can carry New York in 
November, or Ma^chuaetts, or New Jersey, or even 
Illinois. All of the crucial wet states of the North- 
east held out against him to the last ditch, and their 
representatives are damning him up hill and down 
dale today. Meanwhile the Southern and Middle 
Western delegates are going home with a tattered 
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Weakest Certain inevitabte 

candidate winner nominee 



Bible on one shoulder and a new and shiny beer 
seidel on the other, and what they will have to listen 
to from their pastors and the ladies of the W.C.T.U. 
is making their hearts miss every other beat" 

If this sounds like a man made bilious by the heat 
and the noise, hold on. Mencken has just l^egun to 
deliver his dark and Delphic judgments about 
FDR Observing that a curiously fantastic quality 
hovered over the whole proceedings, he wrote from 
that Chicago convention: 

"Here was a great party convention, after almost 
a week of cruel labor, nominating the weakest can- 
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dtdate before it. How many of the delegates were 
honestly for him I don't know, but certainly it could 
not have been more than a third. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in his record to make them eager for 
him. He was not only a man of relatively small 
experience and achievement in national affairs: he 
was aim one whose competence was plainly in 
doubt, and whose good faith was far from clear. His 
only valuable asset was his name, and even that 
was a^socia t€Ml with the triumphs and the glories of 
the common enemy. To add to the unpleasantness 
there was grave uneasine^ about his physical capac- 
ity for the job they were trusting to him.** 

But in November FDR carried every state, and 
more, that Mencken had denied him in July. He 
went on, of course, to win again in 1936, 1940 and 
1944, shattering the two-term limit and shaking the 
confidence of Mencken's literary heirs for a long 
time to come. 



Political prophecy took its nH>st severe drubbing 
of modem tim^, however, in the impossible victory 
of Harry S. Truman in 1948. The G.O.P. nominee 
Thomas E. Dewey was so thoroughly convinced that 
he would win that his campaign cxinsisted largely of 
touring the countryside to thank the electorate in 
advance for their superior wisdom in voting for him. 
His advantages over Mr. Truman appeared to be 
overwhelming. They were magnified by the crea- 
tion of two new parties, the left-wing Progressive 
Party headed by the hapless Henry Wallace and the 
Dixiecrat movement, or States' Rights Party, led by 
the then governor of South Carolina, Strom Thur- 
mond. Both of these groups were calculated to draw 
votes away from the legitimate Democratic Party 
nominee, Mr. Truman, 

As it turned out, the experts were fooled again. 
The Wallace group, endorsed by Communist Party- 
liners and their disgruntled left-wing associates, ab- 
solved Mr. Truman of any suspicion of radicalism on 
the left and brought to his banners the old isolation- 
ists who were not particularly fond of FDR and the 
conservative big-city vote that might have drifted 
away if it had not been goaded t*> stay by the 
Wallace presence. The Dixiecrats convinced the Ne- 
groes that Mr. Truman was all right on civil rights. 

But this is the analytical wisdom of hindsight 
at work. At the time, there was scarcely a politician, 
pundit, gambling man, or crystal hall gazer who 
would have wagered on Mr. Truman, however long 
the odds. The pollsters suffered a crushing reverse, 
and were not soon to recover* 

In 1952, on the Republican side, Ohio's Sen. 
Robert A. Taft seemed to be moving as a kind of 
inexorable force toward the nomination. He spoke 
what many sympathizers called pure Republicanism. 
He was a highly intelligent, no-nonsense man who 
may have lacked humor and the dazzling personality 
demanded by that new dimension in American po- 
Mtlcal calculatic^, television. But Senator Taft 



compensated for his defects with a flinty integrity 
and broad faith in his party's principles. 

He became a rallying point for the rural con- 
servative, the party wheelhorses who manned the 
county courthouse and the city hall, and those who 
believed that the fate of mankind rested not with 
Churchill or de Gaulle but with Chiang Kai-shek 
'these people came to be called Asia Firsters), He 
seemed to be in full control of the party's machinery, 
a tremendous advantage. Morcxjver, the man his 
moderate- to- liberal opponents in the party wanted 
to put forward, Cen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, didn't 
come home from his post as Supreme Commander 
of NATO forces in Europe until June, 1952. The 
convention was scheduled for July. 

The outcome of that contest is all too familiar, and 
demonstrated once again how variable and unpre- 
dictable national politics can be. 



On the Democratic side in 1952, one man ap- 
proached the convention determined to prove that he 
was the peoples' choice, not only wortliy of the 
nomination but, because of his efforts, deserving of 
it. He was Sen. Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. Sena- 
tor Kefauver, who gained mitional fame as chairman 
of the Senate Crime Committee which brought the 
nation's hoodlums to dock under the merciless TV 
lightSp had won almost all the state presidential 
primaries. 

The opposition to him had been weak or non- 
existent, but what seemed to matter was that he 
had the delegate commitment. 

Senator Kefauver may have been the choice of 
ordinary folks, but not of the party bosses nor of 
retiring President Harry Trunoan. His long months 
of primary campaigning were doomed at ("hicago, 
for the bosses had settled on the little-known gover- 
nor of Illinois, Adlai E. Stevenson, as their candidate. 



The sum of all this is tliat nothing can be taken 
for granted in politics. And one man whose ex- 
perienct? has taught him the iron truth of this 
political law is, according to his closest associates, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, In 1941, running for 
the Senate seat vacated by the death of Morris 
Shepard, Mr. Johnson thought he had won. For five 
days from the Saturday election, he had contem- 
plated a future as U. Senator from Texas. But 
he was painfully disappointed when the election 
judges in East Texas liegan to rt*port gains for Gov. 
W. Lee I Pass the Biscuits, Pappy) O'Daniel who 
eventually came up the winner by about 1,200 voles. 
Charges of fraud did little to assuage Mr. Johnson s 
dejection. 

Again in 1948, Mr. Johnson saw a lead over his 
chief rival shrink from a 6,000 margin to a mere 
87 votes. He got to the Senate, with the sobriquet 
of '^Landslide Lyndon/' and the conviction that, 
whatever the pollsters or Uie politicos or anybody 
else might say in the future about his political pros- 
pects, he would always run hard and scared. He 
could lean on plenty of history to support his 
attitude. 
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►What kind of car 

and 
truck lease 

IS best 
for your company? 




Whatever your leasing needs, your local FALS 
expert can satisfy them with aTailor-Made Lease. 



Whether your company h large or small, whether yon use 
hundreds of vehicles or only a few. your own particular 
leasing needs can be met by a FALS Taiior-Made Lease, 
Your local Ford Authorized Leasing System member will 
prepare a lease plan specifically for you, to meet your own 
particular requirements. He can offer you the same kind 
of service across the country through the national net- 
work of 280 FALS members. And because FALS members 
are also automobile dealers who buy and sell cars and 
trucks on the most advantageous 
terms, your costs with FALS are 
at minimum levels. 

To see how aTailor-Made Lease 
can benefit your company, fill in 
the coupon on the right. 



FoRti Autii(mi/,KD J.nASiNo System 
B O, BoK lOtM), Dearborn, Michigan 

Please have a FALS expert call on me and show how 
a T'atlar-Made Lease will meet our reqytremenu. 

Na me. . ^ — .^^^^ 



Afrurdca'M largest ttoMing tyaterrt 

FALS 



Title . 

Atldrm 

C\if 
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Who'd insure a man riding an ostrich? 

The St. Paul would. Did.* 



Here we are, possibfy the World's 
Quietest Insurance Company (we 
didn't advertise for 1 08 years) . , , 

Yet we're called on constantly 
when someone has a special risk 
to be covered. Like the man 
with the ostrich, 

Harry Winston, Inc-, called or^ I 
us to insure the Jonker diamond 
from London to New York. We've . 
been calied on to insure a nickel ' 
for SI 5,000. (It was a 1913 - 
liberty head,) Bangkok called on 
us to insure 4 elephants, 2 gib- 
bons, 300 monkeys, 52 mynah | 
birds, 5 lemurs, 1 1 pythons, and 
1 bear en route to San Francisco, 



Why do they call on The St. Paul? 

Maybe because we don't have 
lots of little men who find it 
easier to say "no," We have men 
with big minds and stretchy im- 
aginations. Willing to underwrite 
a good risk any day. Some people 
think this kind of business imag- 
ination is worth going half way 
around the world for 

And this is what you gel from 
The St, Paul right down the line. 
You don't need an ostrich; we 
write all kinds of casualty and 
property insurance, and life too. 
If you want just plain insurance 
with a maximum value for your 
dollar, let us know, \ 

*He fell off. Collected, 



When you want m insurance Company 
known for Daring as weU as Stabiiity, 
for (magination as weff as 
Longevny, look for our agent 
in th& Yeiiow Pages 



THE ST. PAUL 

I NJ ^ I ; t V A -M r F r r-i r. i - ■ 




St* Paut Fifo and Miirrnu Insurance Company 
SL Paul Mof^ ^.iry Insurance Company 
Western Life Insuronc© Company 
St. Paul. Minnesota 65102 
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Loss of spiritual values 
weakens U. S. politically 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Just 50 years ago, in the early August days of 
1914, gray-clad German legions were sweeping 
through neutral Belgium, all Europe was feverishly 
mobilizing and a cataclysm from which the dust 
has not yet settled was under way. Many still living 
can vividly recall the anxieties of the time. But 
none could then even begin to visualize what would 
emerge from this Pandora's box. 

The rise of communism, the disintegration of every 
European empire, the centralization of political 
power in the United States—these are only the most 
obvious outward results of the war of 1914 18 and 
of its sequel 20 years later. Leas immediately ap- 
parent social and moral changes have been of greater 
import for mankind 

Today few can say with assurance just why hu- 
manity stumbled so badly half a century ago. The 
contemporary Allied explanation— that it was all the 
fault of German militarism—was long since discarded 
as too simple and self-serving. It is now agreed that 
deeply complex causes led all the then-great Euro* 
pean (xjwers to the edge of the abyss. How the 
ground crumbled under this collective exercise of 
brinkmanship is seen as an almost incidental matter. 

• • • 

After half a century emotion fades and men try 
dispassionately to identify the forces that give ebb 
and flow to the tide of human events. Thus the real 
origins of the finst World War are now being sought 
in happenings with little or no relationship to the 
specific acts of statesmen or military leaders. 

What receive more and more attention is the fact 
that this war was incubated in the heart of what 
used to be called Christendom, among peoples with 
the longest history of organized Christian faith. 
Yet unlike earlier conflicts on the same terrain it 
was in no sense a religious war, with adherents of 
one church seeking to dominate others deemed in- 
vidious or heretical. 

On the contrary, the armies of 1914 were com* 
posed of Catholics, Protestants and Jews in roughly 
equal numbers on both sides. Equally acclaimed, or 
disregarded^ on both sides were the teachings of the 



Hebrew prophets and of Christ Himself. Disdain of 
religious precepts, it is noted, became even more 
pronounced in the second war, with anti-Semitic 
Germany and atheistie Russia operating first as 
allies and then as enemies. 

The result, as seen by historians with a world 
perspective, has been a pronounced we-akening in 
the fiber of religious faith. Individuals may be im- 
mune to tliis deterioration but society as a whole is 
not- And this is a very serious matter for a civiliza- 




Start oj Worid War / i^unui and mural changes 

which are still troubling America and most of world 



tion of which the customs and culture were alike 
mold€?d by Judeo-Christian tradition. 

There are, naturally, those who criticize this in- 
terpretation. Christianity, they maintain, became a 
political force almost accidentally. "My kingdom is 
not of this world.** The '^render unto Caesar*' pas- 
sage further suggests that the duties of citizenship 
have no religious implications. 

It c^mnot be denied, however, that throughout the 
west Christianity has been a force of profound 
political significance. It is regarded as a primary 
factor in the final dissolution of the Rcmian 
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Empire. Without its unifying force, in the Middle 
Ages, the entire Mediterranean basin would probably 
have sucoimbed to Mohantmedanism. The conflict 
between Croes and Crescent was then clear-cut, which 
js more than can be said for western opposition to 
the hammer and sickle today. 

# • # 

Christianity took political leadership under the 
aegis of the Church of Rome, and kept it until the 
Reformation strengthened nationalism at the expense 
of the Pope's territorial power. Nevertheless, reli- 
gious influences continued to shape political organi- 
sation. 

This is seen most clearly in our own country, 
colonized after the Reformation and primarily by 
Protestants, Church and State had been completely 
seimrated when that brilliant French observer, Alexis 
de Tooqueville, wrote "Democracy in America." But 
he concludes there that, for Americans, '^religion is 
the first of their political institutions." 

The reason for this, de Tocqueville explains, is 
not found in the Constitution nor in any secular 
laws. It comes from certain inbred convictions, all 
of J udeo- Christian origin, on which our political 
institutions are founded and by which they are 
maintained. Among these the most important is 
that emphasized by James Madison when he wrote 
that we "base all our political experiments on man- 
kind's capacity for self-government." 

No characteristic of our inherited faith is stronger 
than this belief that men, with few exceptions, can 
ieam to control their unruly instincts and thereby 
reduce the need for police surveillance. And it is 
no mere coincidence that, as Christianity spread, 
this reasoned opposition to political dictation also 
grew stronger. 

Faith in mankind's capacity for self-government 
is obviously weaker in the United States today than 
it was when the guns of August spoke out in 1914. 
But it is less certain that the change is primarily 
attributable to the protracted blasting of spiritual 
values by those guns. Other factors have played a 
big role. Now there are many more people and they 
are more interdependent The individual is increas- 
ingly subject to conditions which he can no longer 
even hope to control himself. 

Increasing intervention by centralized government, 
however, is not so much regarded as a necesisary 
evil, which cannot be avoided. On the contrary the 
extension of socialist principles is acclaimed by 
many Americans as a positive good. 

During the emergency of war, local and private 
concerns must necessarily be subordinated to the 
decisions of centralized government, shortsighted 
and mistaken though these so often prove to be. 
Unfortunately, the net result of two world wars has 
been to eliminate peace » establishing cold war as the 
seemingly permanent condition of modem civiliza- 
tion. It is customary to give ail the blame for this 



to communism, just as 50 years ago It was customary 
to pin all the responsibility on Germany. But if 
this easy explanation suffices it is certainly curious 
that we so readily accept a steady proliferation of 
centralized controls at home. For this procedure, 
coupled with the elimination of religious influence 
and the deification of the State, is precisely what 
communism advocates and seeks to achieve. 

Future historians, one fears, may find this devel- 
opment of State-worship, with its necessary relega- 
tion of old-time religion to a secondary place, the 
dominant characteristic of our era, in what we like 
to call the free world, as well as under communism- 
Of course, the trend in this direction was setting in 
before 1914. Otherwise the essentially civil war in 
Christendom would scarcely have been possible. 
What we must now ask, half a century later, is 
whether a trend so strengthened in this period can 
be stopped* 

• • • 

Even though they have no answer, this is a ques- 
tion that may most properly be posed by those who 
can remember this country as it was before 1914, 
for they are the most conscious that something of 
great value has passed out of the American scene. 

This is no mere nostalgia. Everyone would agree 
that life was then far less comfortable; pleasures 
much more restricted; work generally more physi- 
cally exacting; and leisure more limited. 

On the other hand, streets and roads were far 
safer. There were, in proportion, fewer broken 
homes, less juvenile delinquency and far less racial 
bitterness. Americans did not live nearly so well. 
But they lived more amicably, less fearfully and 
without a constant sense of strain. The loss of spiri- 
tual values cannot be measured statistically. But it 
is as apparent as the gain In wealth, conveniences 
and physical power. Standards, which are what 
made this country really important, have been jetti- 
soned in favor of prestige symbols, which contribute 
only to self-importance. 

It is moat unlikely that the age of faith, in any- 
thing like its original simplicity, will ever be re- 
stored. Our scientific advance has been too rapid, 
our knowledge of the universe is now too extensive, 
to encourage the somewhat naive reverence of by- 
gone days. 

This does not mean, howevert that there is no 
such thing as cosmic purpose, that there are no 
longer any absolute values, that prayer has no mean- 
ing and that right and wrong are mere social con- 
ventions which we may manipulate at will. That 
positivist path slopes swiftly downwards towards a 
moral deterioration far worse than anything as yet 
experienced. 

The increasing reliance on government should not 
conceal the fact that it can do nothing to restore 
spiritual values. Even a war on poverty, which 
sounds like a holy war, must be promoted in purely 
material terms. An inner poverty, more pronounced 
in Washington than in Appalachian is our most 
deadly enemy today. And that form of poverty no 
political platform can promise to eliminate. 
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If you ship from 
5 to 50 pounds anywhere in the U. S. 

you're missing a bet 



...unless you check Air Express. 



ThpFP are many rea.^ons why. For ex- 
ample, you can aclualiy »h\p a 20 
pound package from New York to 
Chicago by Air Express for \em than 
motor carnVr ($6,20 vs. $(hB2)..,md 
al a sizahJ*^ saving in time. 

Among air cargo services. Air Ex- 
pri^ss is often cheapest and quickest too. 

An(>ther point. Air Exprei^s rales 
are figured door<to-door. You only 



have one call, one waybUl 

And there's more. Air Exprm can 
dciive-r by sun^f^t tomorrow lo any one 
of 21,000 U.S. citi^. Pickup h made 
within 2 hours of your call. Y'our pack* 
ages get top priority on every sched- 
uled airline after air mail. 

On the ground, 10,500 delivery 
trucks speed deliveries betwef^ii you, 
die iiirports and yf>ur customers. Com- 



pare this with any other sen rce. 
Air Expret*s h a joint venture of all 

39 scheduled airlines anrl H E A Kx- 

press. No wi«nder it gives you the I>cst 

service in the air and on the ground. 
Next time you ship from 5 to 50 

pounds, try Air Exprei=is. Simply call 

your R E A Express agent. 

Air ExpreHH niatilelivrrtt ihi^in 

u]L..unyHlH<rfviii the IJ,8,A. 

Air Express ^ 

Division ol HE A Kxpicss 




Fruthauf $eaI'Temp® Re- 
fngeroted Vofume '>Van 
PIUS Troifcrs— With high- 
lit efTidency, foamed-m- 
ploce Santfoam msulcttfon 
"dre available in alumi- 
num (pictured), stainless 
iteel and h\qh tensilft steel 





"OUR FRUEHAUF VOLUME-VANS 
Refrigerate Faster, Hold The Cold Steadier And Longer!" 



*'In addition to providing greater safety for our 
perishable cargoes," continues the plant super- 
intendent of a major dairy operating in South- 
eastern U. S., "our Fruehauf reefers cost less 
to operate. 

'*In fact, the refrigerator units in our Frue- 
haufs consume 40% less fuel than those in other 
Trailers we have operated — due, it seems, to the 
improved insulation^ plus the remarkably tight 




construction, of Fruehauf Seal-Temp^ Reefers/' 
If your business requires the transportation 
of foodstuffs or other kinds of perishable cargoes, 
by all means check into the cost -cutting, profit- 
building advantages of Fruehauf Seal-Temp^ 
Refrigerated Trailers, 

Your local Fruehauf representative will give 
you the complete story. He'll help you select the 

model and type best suited for your needs- 

mma^ y. s. rortnt orriet 

FRUEHHUF TRHIIER 

tOtll Harp«r Avenue* Detroit^ Mkhioan 48232 



'ENGINEERED TRANSPORT AT ION' 
— The Key to TranspoHaiion Savings 
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Top lawmakers t( 
spending outlook 

Citizens today are wondering if the federal governinent wDl stray 
from the historic new course set early this year^ which aimed to 
generate economic growth by leaving more money in the hands of 
individuals and businesses* 

Election-year promises of new federal programs are heard in the 
land; expensive government remedies for economic ills are proposed. 

Will federal spending really be held down, as President Johnson 
has projected? Will future tai^ cuts be added to this year*s monu- 
mental reduction? 

What will be our direction next year or five years from now? 

In search of answers, Nation's Business editors talked at 
length with the two key decision-makers who probably will have 
the most to say about our fiscal future. They are Chairman Wilbur 
D, Milk of the House Ways and Means Committee, which writes 
tax law, and Chairman George Mahon of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which provides the money. 

On the following pages you get their candid predictions, in their 
own words, of where taxes and spending are headed. 



Top lawmakers 



Wilbur Mills 

talks on taxes 

Arkansas Democrat who will have most to 
say about federal levies reveals his ideas 
about excises, rate cuts and option plans 



Mr. Mills, what is the most significant accomplish meni 
of the n€w 1964 tax law? 

The most significant accomplishment was releasing 
the private sector of our economy from the higher 
rates of taxation. This will permit the private sector 
to make a greater contribution than it otherwise 
could make in economic growth in the United States. 

If the private sector is not released to do the maxi- 
mum it can do, then there are those who would have 
us spend more federal funds in order to accomplish 
those results. 

I tried to make it quite clear in presenting the bill 
to the membership of the House that in this in- 
stance I thought we should take the more conserva- 
tive approach, looking to the private sector of the 
econorDYp rathei- than going the route of increased 
government spending. 

In any future tax cut would you want agarn to have the 
law state clearly that tax reduction is being chosen over 
federal spending? 

Not only should we commit ourselves to such a 
holding of the line on federal spending, but before I 
would be willing to undertake another such tax re- 
duction I would want to know that the line had been 
held with respect to the tax cut we have recently 
enacted. 

In other words you would hope for a demonstration of 
this economy policy in the next few years? 

It is absolutely necessary ^t we keep a tight 



rein on spending. Otherwise, I doubt that the Ameri 
can people would continue to support our tax re- 
duction efforts. 

If we are successful in getting the results from the 
present tax cut that we anticipated, and we do suc- 
ceed in preventing growth in federal spending— 
either hold the level proportionately where we started 
or readi possibly a lower level— there would foe no 
question the American people would feel that utiliz- 
ing the private sector again, to a greater extent, 
would be the desirable approach to take. 

Wouid you directty oppose any new tax reduction if, in 
the next few years, there is not economy in government 
spending? 

Actually, if we hold spending in fiscal year 1965 
under fiscal year '64, as the budget suggests, it would 
be about the fourth time since 1948 that we've had 
one fiscal year following another with costs of the 
government at the same level or below the previous 
level. It lsn*t something that has been done as com- 
mon practice in fiscal policy within recent yeai^. 

What I am suggesting doesn't mean that we couldn't 
have a new program. But if we have a new program 
some older program has to give to the same extent. 
We just can*t place a new program on top of existing 
programs. That isn't holding the line. 

By holding the line on government spending I 
m^n that we will not have a spending rise at the 
same time that revenues rise from additional eco- 
nomic activity generated as (continued on page 78^ 



Top lawmakers 



George Mahon 
talks on spending 

Texas Democrat who is new chairman of 
Appropriations Committee gives preview 
of future outlays and ways to reduce them 



Mr. Mahon, what do you foresee as the direction for 
futyre federal expend itures? 

I think spending trends for quite a long time in the 
future will remain high. There may be some reduction 
hi defense and space, but it is not going to be sharp. 
We are going to continue with a relatively high rate of 
spending over-alL 

There is much talk about disarmament. We all 
are in favor of greatly reduced tensions and reduced 
military spending if such is feasible. But such is not 
now feasible. We have to keep up our guard. The 
world is in ferment. 

You look at Latin America, Asia> India, South Viet- 
nam, the Congo, Cyprus. It would be ver^' unrealistic 
to estimate that within three or four or five years 
these conditions are going to be drastically changed 
and we can make sharp reductions in defense spend- 
ing. I just don't think we are going to be able to do 
it. To make sharp defense reductions would be mis- 
understood at home and abroad. We are having con- 
tests between the Free World and totalitarianism in 
many areas. When we keep up our guard, £ind are 
sufficiently strong militarily, if there is a confronta- 
tion betwecm the East and West on a big issue, the 
chances of an over-all war are not ao great. But if we 
let down our guard then some of these contests could 
much more likely escalate into an allK>ut war between 
the communists and the western allies. 

Hasn't the government chosen tax relief over higher 
spending as the way to get more economic growth and 
prosperity? 

Yes, I think this is the right direction. 



We ought to rely more on the private sector to stim- 
ulate growth and development, and I believe the 
recent tax reduction will tend to prevent what might 
otherwise have been a rapid acceleration of spend- 
ing, I hope it will start somewhat of a downward or 
leveling off trend. But the greatest hope is that we 
can at least prevent spiraling federal spending. The 
attitude of the President on spending has dramatized 
it. Turning off lights in the White House is in- 
significant except as it dramatizes the idea of econ- 
omy. It has caught on with the country to a consid- 
erable extent, and I applaud this attitude on the part 
of the President. 

Other parts of the government have joined in try- 
ing to keep the administrative budget for fiscal year 
1965, for example, under SlOO billion. This is all 
very good, but it is going to be very difficult to hold 
down spending, especially tn view of the apathy of 
the people generally. 

Why do you think there is apathy? 

Well, the President in his budget message and in 
some of his pronouncements early in the year some- 
what set the minds of the pjeople at rest. They felt 
that they had some assurance that the President was 
going to undertake to follow an economy line, hold 
the administrative budget under $1(K) billion. We 
must agret? that the people generally don't lie awake 
at night thinking about economy. They seldom do. 
They lie awake nights thinking about what they would 
like to acquire, increased opportunities, a rise in 
their standard of living, education for their chil- 
dren, and the like. I f continued on page 561 
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How customers 
make decisions 



Research shows how businessmen 
can predict and fill consumer wants 



Business is in a better position 
than ever before to predict and sat- 
isfy consumer wants— even as these 
become more diverse and less ob- 
vious. 

Marketing research techniques 
have developed rapidly, and basic 
research into consumer behavior is 
beginning to promise new and valu- 
able information. 

It will take all of this improved 
knoW'how to keep up with the 
changing consumer. A glance at the 
current score card shows: New or 
greatly modified products make up 
the bulk of consumer purchases, yet 
the vast majority of new consumer 
products— about 80 per cent— fail. 

Standard techniques now make it 
possible to determine whether a 
new product is a success or not 
much more rapidly than ever be- 
fore. Often it is possible to locate 
the reason for the failure of a 
product that seems destined for sue- 
cefss— and to prescribe some minor 



change in the product or its pro- 
motion with spectacular results. 

Possibilities of this sort are re- 
markable enough to make one for- 
get at times that television was not 
invented or developed becaust* of 
favorable market analysis. Such 
analyses have much to do with 
many of the characteristics of the 
modem receiver and the programs 
that continue on the air. But they 
have little to do with the basic in- 
novation in electronics or program- 
ing that were undertaken largely on 
faith. 

The level of consumer response 
that will ensure continued economic 
growth will depend in large measure 
on the sorts of innovation whose 
success cannot be predicted relia- 
bly through marketing research or 
motivational research techniques. 

About all such techniques will be* 
able to oflfer for a long while is the 
possibility of reducing the risk in- 
volved in innovation. 



But risk will remain, and eco- 
nomic health requires that busi- 
nesses continue to seek out new 
areas of risk systematically —even 
avidly. 

TfvMry of consumer behaw'mr 

Studies of consumer behavior are 
becroming continually more numer- 
ous and more aophistiiated. More 
important^ an increasing amount of 
time and effort is being devoted to 
basic research in consumer behav- 
ior. Some of this research throws 
useful light on Immediate business 
problems: much of it merely fills in 
bits of a very complex picture. 

Obviously the degree to which 
American industry can supply the 
consuming public with the quantity 

Prof, Tucker, thv author of this 
article, is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing Administration 
at the Untversity of Texati College 
of Business Adminiiitration. 
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and variety of gixxig it wants is re- 
lated to its tmdemtanding of t^n- 
sumer behavior. Perhaps too much 
effort in the past has been ex- 
pended on discovering which of two 
packages was best and too little on 
trying to discxiver what makes a 
good package. Certainly both ques- 
tions need answering at any point 
in time-but the first one can be 
answered rather quickly and sim 
ply, so it is usually the one that 
gets attention- 

A workable theoiy of consumer 
behavior can only be built on ques- 
tions like the second. What does a 
consumer want in a package? What 
are the factors that determine a 
persons choice of an automobile? 
What IB the nature of brand loyal- 
ty? Who really inffuences the ac- 
ceptance or reject Hon of a new 
fashion? It is becoming popular to 
ask such questions and to seek out 
the answers with the same kind of 
thoroughness and imagination and 



care exercised by the scientist in 
his laboratory, 

A recent study by Al Bird well, 
now with Tenneco Oil Co., thrown 
a good deal of light on at least one 
factor that does relate to automo- 
bile purchases. For a number of 
years there has been much specula- 
tion on personality and the way it 
affects the individuaTs choioe of au- 
tomobiles. Until recently attempts 
to show that persons with different 
sorts of personalities bought differ- 
ent sorts of automobiles were gen- 
eral J y unsucc^essful or at best par* 
tially successful 

Now it seems clear that what is 
operating is not the consumer's per- 
sonality in any of the usual senses 
but his pert:eption of his person- 
ality. If a person sees himself as 
sophisticated, he wants a car thai 
seems sophisticated to him. The 
txjmplexity of the situation may 
seem disturbing, but it clears up 
some common misunderstandings. 



The manufacturer's objective is not 
to build an extroverted car for ex- 
troverts. The problem is to build a 
car that is perceived as extroverted 
by people who think themselves to 
1^ extroverts, 

A purchase made by a particular 
couple studied by Dr. Bird well, 
points up the difference from prod- 
uct image concepts. The husband, 
who regards himself as simple and 
unsophisticated, perceives the new 
car as simple and unsophisticated. 
The wife, who thinks herself some- 
thing of a sophisticate, sees the 
automobile as highly sophisticated. 
The car they select has to be capa- 
ble of seeming either sophisticated 
or not. Perhaps the success of the 
most popular automobiles is not be- 
cause they have a clear^ consistent 
image hut have a reasonably broad 
number of possible images. 

Studies of brand loyalty have un- 
covei'ed a number of other interest- 
f continued on page Sfi / 
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WHAT IT'S LIKE 

TO TRADE 
WITH RUSSIA 



U, S. businessmen describe techniques, 
experiences in dealing with the Soviets 



Tbade with Russia is more 
wrapped up in politiai— on both 
sides of the negotiating table— than 
trade with any other country* 

Restrictions dictated by the poli- 
cies of both nations make it more 
cumbersome and time consuming 
than the domestic or foreign trade 
to which you are accustomed. The 
broad golf in ideological back- 
ground and custom between the 
American businc^man and the So- 



viet trade official adds to the diffi- 
culty. 

This picture of what it's like to 
do business with the Russians is 
drawn from inte^rviews by Nation's 
Business with U. S. executives 
who have traded with the Soviet 
[Jnion. 

Such experience is rare in this 
country, for relatively few U, S. 
companies have exposed themselves 
to the vagaries of Soviet trade in 




recent years and a number of them 
handle such transactions through 
European subs^idiaries. 

On the U. S. side of the table, 
businessmen must comply with leg- 
islative restrictions which limit ex- 
ports to communist countries. Ex- 
port licenses must be obtained from 
the Department of Commerce, and 
the Export Control Act of 1949 
prohibits licensing any export which 
would contribute to the military or 
economic potential of a communist 
country or prove detrimental to the 
national security or welfare of the 
United States. The Attorney Gen- 
erars interpretation of the Johnson 
Act of 1934 permits extension of 
norma t commercial credits by U. S. 
firms to Russia and most commu- 
nist bloc countries but prohibits 
long term credits. The jx^riods of 
''normal ctommercial credits'' vary 
with different commodities. Most- 
favored -nation tariff treatment is 
not accorded to Russia and mmt of 
the bloc, so that imports are sub- 
ject to the high rates of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

In the face of these obstacles and 
complications, how do you go about 
trying to sell your product to the 
Russians if you're interested In do- 



To Hell to the RussiQns you have to 
follow up in person— just as in I he 
United Stales, says Julian Hoffman 
of industrial Raw Materials Corp. 
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The BovieU arc very interested in 
package deals, according to Sidney 
H. Scheuer of Interiex Internaiionai 



ing so? What sort of experience 
are you likely to have? 

If your company is large and 
well known, or you are a leader in 
your particular field, you may al- 
ready have received unsolicited in- 
quiries about your product from 
the Soviets. If not, you will have 
to ijiveatigate to find out whether 
there is interest on the part of the 
Russians. As the head of one of 
the Soviet trading agencies said to 



a U. S. businessman on a recent 
selling trip to Moscow; **I like rich 
c-apitalists. I don*t care for poor 
capita] ists/' 

Businessmen who have engaged 
in Soviet trade agree that you 
have a good chance of making a 
sale if your product is one the 
Russians really want. Often they 
will apprcKich you first, asking for 
a detailed bid by mail. If your prod- 
uct is not badly needed, however » 
your chances are very slender. 

Can't sBll thm RuBmims 

•*You can't sell the Russians in 
our sense of the term," explains 
Leon Herman, specialist in Soviet 
affairs at the Library of Congress, 
"They are in the business of pro- 
curing, and their whole bureau- 
cratic process is behind all their 
purchases and sales. Their exports 
and imports are part of their over- 
all planning, though if s not as well 
organized as they'd have you 
believe. You can't completely plan 
foreign trade. 

'*The Soviet trade program 



starts with a list of urgently needed 
imports. Then they must find ex- 
ports to balance their trade. It's 
not a matter of monetary profit or 
loss— they are buying things that 
are physically absent in their econ- 
omy. Frequently they import to 
compensate for shortfalls where 
production or development of some 
essential item hasn't come up to 
what was planned. What they sell 
is not surplus production, but 
usually something diverted from 
domestic needs to earn foreign ex* 
change with which to buy imports." 

To find out whether an export 
license can be obtained for your 
product under existing restrictions, 
get in touch with the Commerce 
Df^partment's Oflfice of Export Con- 
trol in Washington, D. C, In some 
cas^, a direct yes or no can be ob* 
tained. In others not m clearcut un- 
der the regulations a definite an- 
swer will not be given until you 
have signed a sales contract with 
the Russians and filed an applica- 
tion for an export license. Getting 
(continued on page 42 J 



"You sometimes have the momentary illusion that you re doing business with a private company,*' 
mys Martin M. Pollah of Nationu! Patent Dei Flopmrnt Corp,, shown on a recent trip to Moscow 
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UNIONS PUSH 




POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 



AFL-CIO political director 
tells in this interview how 
organized labor is going 
all out to elect more allies 




Just how strong is organized 
labor's political muscle? 

Not as Birong as it should be nor 
as strong as some people think it is, 
argues Al Barkan, director of the 
AFL-CIO'a Committee on Political 
Education. 

COPE is the principal political 
.iction unit of the American labor 
movement. This year alone, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barkan, it hopes to raise 
and spend a record $2 nullion in 
an effort to elect more candidates 
who favor the legislative ambitions 
of the unions. 

In this interview he tells how his 
organization will use its strength in 
the remaining months of this year's 
\ ital congressional and presidential 
campaigns. 

Mr. Barkan, 54, has headed the 
(Committee on Political Education 
for slightly more than a year. He 
joined the staff in 1956, A native 
of New Jersey and gradual te of the 
University of Chicago, he spent 17 
years as a political ^^pecialist with 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

The interview wrth him follows: 

How much effect do you think unions' 
political activity can have on the 
election outcome this year? 

It all deiK^nds on whether it is a 
tight election or not. Almost any 
group In a tight election mn say, 
"We made the difference.'' We be- 
lieve that since our registration and 
get-out -the- vote effort was concen- 
t rated in 14 of the largest states In 
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1960, and President Kennedy car- 
ried ail but California and Ohio, it 
is reasonable for us to assume that 
were it not for our efforts, he might 
not have won. 

Are you concentrating pretty much 
on the same states now? 

Yes, as far as the presidential 
race is concerned. But we have 
learned that It is not enough to 
have a friend in the White House, 
If you don*t have enough friends 
on Capitol Hill your legislative 
program doesn't go very far. 

So, we are going to be working 
in 50 states. 

We will concentrate on defeating 
our enemi^ and electing more 
friends. 

Our goal is to make up this defi* 
ciency. 

How much will you raise from your 
membership in voluntary donations 
for direct financial support of candi* 
dates this year? 

We hope to raise $2 million, half 
of it to come to national COPE 
and half to remain in the states. 

How much have you raised in the 
past? 

In voluntary dollars, in election 
years, we have been raising about 
$700,(X)0 to $800,000. This is for 
national COPE. 

This year will set a record. 

We have a quota of 50 cents from 
25 per cent of our membership. In 
other words, we ask each inter- 
national union, as a goal, to raise 
at least a dollar from 25 per cent of 
its meml)ers, of which they send us 
50 cents. The remaining 50 cents 
we recommend be given to the state 
COPE where the money is raised. 
This is done in some teases. In 
some cases the international union 
uses the 50 cents to make its own 
contributicHis to favored candidates. 

How do you determine whether a 
member of Congress is a friend? 

If an incumbent voles with us 
most of the time on major issues we 
consider that as being friendly. We 
get out voting recxirds covering 
about 10 key votes, and generally 
we expect a friend to vote with us 
on mo.st of them, I emphasize, 
though, that tlie decision to support 
or oppose a congressional candidate 
is not made here in Washington 
but by organizations in the states 
and congressional districts. 



What are the key issues? 

Medicare, civil rights, minimum 
wage, poverty, unemployment. 

How many copies of voting records 
will you distribute? 

About 15 million. 

How many Senate and congressional 
races would you call marginal— 
those that could go either way? 

We figure about 90 to 100 such 
races in the House and 1 would 
guess about seven or eight in the 
Senate. 

How do you assess the impact of 
conservative political groups in recent 
years? 

They've had their successes. 



Do you see evidence of increased 
political activity by businessmen? 

Tm one who feels that business 
activity in politics is not new. One 
of the big propaganda successes of 
American business has been the 
claim that they are recent new- 
comers to the political arena. My 
contention is that they have been 
in politics up to their ears, in both 
parties, for a long time. 

I think businessmen are becoming 
much more effective. The thing 
that upsets me is the success busi- 
ness has had in giving the impres- 
sion that it is the labor movement 
that is so all-powerful that it needs 
to be curbed |x>iitiGally. 

I only wish we were half as 
(continued on page 82 f 



WHERE UNIONS WILL WORK HARDEST 

Labor's political machine will concentrate its efforts on 
races which are expected to be close, mostly those in the 
marginal category where the incumbent was last elected 
with less than 55 per cent of the vote* 

In the Senate, 15 seats being contested this fall are in 
this category. 

The unions will work hard to save the seats of eight sena- 
tors, all Democrats: 



Burdick of North Dakota 
Edmondson of Oklahoma' 
Hart of Michigan 
McCarthy of Minnesota 



McGee of Wyoming 
Moss of Utah 
Williams of New Jersey 
Young of Ohio 



They will try to defeat the other seven, all Republicans, 
whose voting records are not considered acceptable: 

Beall of Maryland Mechem of New Mexico 

Fong of Hawaii Prouty of Vermont 

Keating of New York Scott of Pennsylvania 

Williams of Delaware 

In the House are 81 marginal districts, 44 represented 
by Democrats and 37 by Republicans. Forty -one of the in- 
cumbents, including two Republicans, have favorable voting 
records by labor union standards. 

^ Senator Edmondson, appointed tast year, lost the Democratic nom* 
matron to State Senator Fred Harris, who will have union support for 
electron. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



More stores computerize 

(Marketing) 

How rail spending rises 

( Trans^poriation) 

When defense orders slump 

{Labor) 




AGRICULTURK 



Major f am le^islatioo awaits the 
next Congress , 

Lawmaker a will face needed ac- 
tion on such expiring controversial 
measures as these: 

Feed grain program, cotton sutn 
sjdies for doniestic users, Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, parts 
of wheat price schemes enacted 
this year, some tobacco provisions. 

Wool and sugar programs are 
scheduled to die in Domestic 
beet growers contest with foreign- 
ers for larger sugar quotas. 

Dairy, soybean and potato pro- 
posals also may come up during 
year. 

Result could be an over-all farm 
bill which reshapes federal price- 
support program. 

Interest groups mobilize, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation calls 
1965 a year of decision. Rival Na- 
tional Farmers Union officials see 
farm policy as a pocketbook issue 
of this election. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Working for better judgments by 
mortgage loan officers. United 
States Savings & Loan League be- 
gins publishing a construction lend- 
ing guide for members. It points 
up value of good design, land usage 
among other qualities. 

"The guide won't prevent lenders 
from lending on junk* but it will 
give them a way of knowing what 
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is junk," says Norman Strunk, 
executive vice president of the as- 
sociation. 

Lumbermen push wider use of 
wood in homes by seeking out cost- 
cutting. National Retail Lumber 
Manufacturers Association urges 
government endorsement of new 
J timber size standards which it esti- 
mates can cut homebuilding costs 
up to $100 million a year. 

University of Michigan research- 
ers experiment with foam plastics 
as new home-building material for 
underdeveloped countries. They 
build a foam dome, structures of 
plastic sprayed on a skin stretched 
over lattice, foam sandwiched be- 
tween paper. 



CBEDIT & FINANCE 



Growing com plexi ty , greater 
competitiveness force more finan- 
cial institutions to provide special 
training, tests, 

*'No longer can one rest upon 
skills previously acquired to keep 
pace with the highly competitive 
environment in which he is operat- 
ing," says Rollin 0. Dunsdon, co- 
ordinator of newly launched sum- 
mer course for raembei-s of Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks at Univer.Hity of 
niinois. 

State examiners supervise grow- 
ing number of state chartered 
banks, which now top 9,000. 

Longer established School of Con- 
sumer Banking opens 1964 session 



early this month at University of 
Virginia. Students include four 
vice presidents. 

More firms insist their financial 
analysts pass Chartered Financial 
Analyst exams* U. of Virginia fac- 
ulty men who administer this nation- 
wide program figure nearly 1,900 
will take next year's tests, about 
same number as this year. Regis- 
tration closes this October 1. By 
passing tests, analyst demonstrates 
his basic ability and experience in 
studying, recommending securities 
for investment by individuals and 
institutions. 



FOREIGN THADE 
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New trade fairs, industrial ex- 
hibits will help companies crack 
foreign markets next year* 

The list of fairs runs into thou- 
sands* But heres a sampling: 

International Engineering exhi- 
bition in London next April will 
show factory e(|uipment, U. S, Com- 
merce Department is surveying 
British market for information on 
lines Americans should push. U. S, 
companies will stress new machin- 
ery, automated equipment. Com- 
merce Department will run semi- 
nars at show on how to get most 
out of U, S. products. 

Two professional societies- 
American Society for Metals and 
American Society of Tool and Man- 
ufacturing Engineers-ai'e organiz- 
ing a Brussels show for June 9-16. 
Target: 200 U. exhibitors of 
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metalworking mitchiner5% special 
metals, other equipment who'll try 
to sell on spot. 

Commerce Department expects to 
decide about September 1 on five 
product lines to push at next year's 
Tokyo International show. Market 
surveys are under way, 

Munich is pus^hing U. and 
Russia to sponsor displays at first 
World Transportation Fair in 1965. 



Studies you and your workers 
may be able to uae in predicting 
impact of disarmament on business 
will flow from government next 
year. 

One of first will be study of im- 
plications of defense cuts for elee- 
tronica industry, due out next June. 
Battelle Memorial Institute is doing 
the research for Arms Control and 
D isarmamen t Agency. P r oblems, 
new opportunities for business, 
needed action will all jcret treat- 
ment. Agency considers following 
up report with industry seminar 

Disarmers blueprint a series of 
12 studies of companies that con- 
verted from defense to civilian mar- 
kets, SuccesBeB and failure^i* What 
they did. How workers* fared* 

Defense Department wants to 
know what's happening to Seattle 
workers laid off when it eancelled 
Boeing Company's Dyna-Soar space 
glider contract 

Pentagon seeks to develop early 
warning system for subcontractors 
who'll be affected by future changes 
in buying. Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Labor and Commerce De- 
partmentSp other federal agencies 
make studies. 



MABKBTING 



Retailers will make wider use of 
computers for major growth deci- 
sions by 1970, specialists predict. 

Practically all big department 
stores now feed billing^ accounting 
into computer. But number slides 
for stores that use electronic sys- 
tems for more advanced decision* 
making, say specialists at Touche, 
Boss, Bailey & Smart, accounting 
*rm which works with National 
Retail Merchants Association, 
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Next jobs for computers beyond 
accounting paper work: manage- 
ment of merchandise, quick infor- 
mation on exactly what goods are 
selling, delivery schedules, inven- 
tory control, when to mark down 
seasonal merchandise, credit deci- 
sions. 

Goal for 1970 by stores leading 
in computer technology includes 
major decisions on opening new 
market areas, changes of display 
patterns within stores. 

Some retailers disagree on com- 
puters' value, claim they cost more 
than they're worth* 



NATURAL HESOUBCfJS 



Red rabble-rousing south of the 
Equator worries the copper indus- 
try. Chile, soon to be independent 
Northern Rhodesia are the trouble- 
spots. 

Conimunista and leftist allies in 
both big copper-producing areas 
will agitate for more strikes and 
expropriation of mines, refineries 
owned by Americans, other foreign 
companies. That's the betting of 
well inf omed diplomats and copper 
executives* 

Any production tie-up would in- 
jure industry, copper men believe, 
because copper demand runs high 
nowadays. Sir Ronald Prain, chair- 
man of Bhodesian Selection Trust, 
big American-controlled producer 
in Africa, fears strike could bring 
a price boost causing copper-users 
to switch to aluminum, plastics, 
other substitutes. 

Chilean troubles could follow 
September 4 presidential elections. 
Two favorites endorse nationaliza- 
tion. 

Independence for Northern Rho- 
desia October 24 is key date in that 
British colony. Communists will 
try to pressure middle-road govern- 
ment into attacks on copper com- 
panies. Moscow propaganda al- 
ready harps on pay scales for Afri- 
can workers. Red -led international 
labor group agitates among miners. 



y \XATION 



State taxes come under pressure 
but continue to creep up. 

State legislatures raise rates on 



existing taxes, Mississippi puts 
nine cents a pack levy on cigarettes, 
highest in nation. Kansas, Georgia, 
Rhode Island also up taxes on 
smokes; Colorado charges a new 
three cents a pack tax. Income taxes 
go up in Georgia. Maryland. 

Rhode Island and Mississippi al- 
ter their sales taxes. Maryland 
increases its gasoline tax. 

In New Hampshire, voters wfll 
decide if legislature should have 
power to impose graduated taxes, 
such as income and inheritance 
levies. 

Pressure on state taxes will con- 
tinue to come from Special House 
Subcommittee on State Taxation of 
Interstate Commerce. It follows its 
trail-breaking study of state income 
taxes with similar reports on sales 
and use taxes. It plans recommen- 
dations for action clarifying over- 
lapping taxes by end of year. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Railroads will provide additional 
evidence this year of how profits 
mean new business for many. 

Major roads expect to spend $1.3 
billion on capital improvements in 
1964, up one quarter from last year. 
Reasons: Brightened profit pros- 
pects plus recent federal tax aids, 
say railroad men. Net income for 
Class J lines climbed 14 per cent 
to 1651 million last year. 

Biggest part of this year's spend- 
ing— $600 million— will go for new 
freight cars. Example: new light- 
weight hopper for hauling large 
amounts of ore, coal, grain* New 
locomotives will cost .some $150 mil- 
lion. Locomotive manufacturers 
push sales by taking old units as 
trade-ins. 

New track-laying equipment and 
materials will cost some $300 
million. Association of American 
Railroads estimates. Roads are in- 
stalling tougher clickety -clack-less 
rails. Machines for replacing ties, 
ballast let two men do what 25 
gandy -dancers used to. 

Roads will lay out about $30 mil- 
lion for centralized traffic controls 
and other such equipment. But 
labor objects to radio phones in 
many cabs, cabooses for fear of 
losing jobs for flagmen, others. 



TRADE WITH RUSSIA 

continued from page 37 

a decisioB is even more difficult 
where new t^hnology is involved- 
there are stringent controls on dis- 
closing iinpublLshed technological 
data to the a^mmunist countries. 

If your product is not on the 
prohibited list, you must then de- 
termine whether the Russians are 
inter^ted in buying it. The sim- 
plest approach is to contact the 
Amtorg Trading Corp. in New 
York City, the Soviet agency which 
represents the foreign trading arm 
of the Russian government in this 
country. 

All of the Soviet Union*s imports 
and exports are handlt^ by the 
more than 30 trading companies in 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
These companies are largely di- 
vided according to the type of goods 
involved, but there is enough over- 
lapping to cause confusion and 
delay from time to time. Often 
searching out the proper company 
to deal with can be a major task 
in itself for the foreign businessman 
unfamiliar with the system. 

'It's like trying to get something 
done in a big city that's controlled 
by a poHtical machine/' comments 
one executive. **You first liave to 
find out just who is the right per- 
son to see about it," 

Amtorg may he able to advise 
you whether the Russians are inter- 



ested in your product and, if so, 
put you in touch with the proper 
trading company. 

Dealing with the Russians can be 
frustrating. One of their trading 
companies may write asking for a 
very detailed bid on a particular 
product. The Russians are well in- 
formed on new developments in 
U, industry and the product 
may be one just introduced. After 
spending considerable time on the 
complexities of the bid, you may 
never hear from them again. Let- 
ters asking whether they are inter- 
ested will not be answered, not even 
to say no. You can only speculate 
on what prompted someone within 
the maze of Soviet bureaucracy to 
make the original request and on 
what they did with your ofTer. It 
may have been simple curiosity 
about a new U. S. product or a case 
in which the initial interest was 
overruled at a higher level. 

If your correspondence blossoms, 
you may experience another aspect 
of the delays which seem inherent 
in the Soviet trade system. In the 
words of an American farm ma- 
chinery manufacturer: 

"They want us to supply full 
information and specifications on a 
product right now— or even yester- 
day. But when we have a question 
on some aspect of the proposal, 
it may take months to get an an- 
iiwer from Moscow." 

To close a sale it is advanta- 
geous to go to Moscow, according 



Watch for: 




World trade outlook 

Overseas markets for American goods and services 
can be drastically changed by political and economic 
developments in foreign lands. London's Economist 
Inteilijarence Unit brings you an authoritative look 
at the prospects for the second half of the 1960'a 
in this special report prepared exclusively for the 
readers of Nation's Business. 

, . . and many other timely, important, useful 
and exciting articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



to Julian Hodman, vice president 
of Industrial Raw Materials Corp., 
one division of which represents a 
number of American industrial ma- 
chinery manufacturers in overseas 
trade. 

"You can't sell to the Russians 
unless you follow up in person- 
just as in the United States," he 
says. "In Moscow you can sit 
down with the proper official and 
often resolve a problem or at least 
get a definite answer. The ability 
to speak Russian fluently is valu- 
able since fine nuances— which are 
most important— often become lost 
witii the average interpreter." 

In Moscow the American busi- 
nessman win find himself dealing 
with a formidable array of experts, 
particularly if the proposed proj- 
ect m a large one. Actwding to 
Karl F. Landegger, president of 
the Parsons & Whittemore*Lyddon 
Organization* which has sold the 
Russians four wood pulp mills and 
two newsprint mills: 

''The Soviet technicaJ personnel 
and lawyers are excellent. In com- 
plex negotiations, they may have a 
different expert for each s(?ction 
of the contract — one for delivery, 
another for delivery penalties, a 
third for price escalation, a fourth 
for performance guarantees, and 
so on. 

"This is a very efficient system 
for them; these people are all civil 
servants. It wouldn't work in Amer- 
ica, though. The overhead cost 
would be impossible/' 

The multiplicity of experts and 
the Soviet insistence on very de- 
tailed contracts can make nego- 
tiating an extremely tortuous 
process. Once an initial contract is 
agreed upon, however, it normally 
will be used as a model in sub- 
sequent dealings. Though you are 
not likely to have the same nego- 
tiator twice, those who come later 
share the usual bureaucratic relue- 
tance to modify something which 
has already been proven accept- 
able to their superiors. 

There is general agreement that, 
although the Soviets are formidable 
adversaries across the bargaining 
table, they are usually scrupulous 
in their dealings and will rigorously 
adhere to the letter and spirit of 
the contract. Tino PeruH, managing 
director of the Omni Division of 
C. Tennant, Sons & Co., a New 
York trading firm, gives this de- 
scription: 

'*The Russians are capable, 
shrewd, experienced negotiators. 
They accumulate and digest com- 
petitive offers from all over the 
(continued on page 46) 
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This is an electronic calculator 



The totally new Friden 130 Electronic Calculator may 
be the world's most advanced desk caiculaton 

It has no moving parts. Just a ten -key keyboard, A 
cathode ray tube-like a small TV screen — displays 
the contents of four registers. (A fifth register stores 
constant factors.) 

The 130 is the only calculator that gives you auto- 
matic transfer of intermediate answers. Each entry 
appears on the screen in front of you. To recall an 
entry, push a button. This saves time, and avoids the 
chance of making an incorrect re-entry. You can do 



complex problems and make minimum re-entries. 
Then, too, since 130 operates at electronic speed, 
you get most of your answers in milliseconds. i 

This whole performance is so silent, a battery of 130 
Calculators at work in a hushed library reading room 
would hardly raise an eyebrow. \ 

Chances are, youll learn to use the 130 in minutes 
We offer sales and service 
throughout the world. Call for a 
demonstration soon. Or write 
Friden, Inc . San Leandro, Calif. 



lou m minuies 

Friden 





THIS END DELIVERS 

A MORE PROFITABLE PAYLOAD . . . 



Do you operate trucks in the 2- to 
3-ton range? There's an excellent 
opportunity for GMC's Toro Flow 
diesel engine to put more profit into 
your payioads. Long hauls. Short 
hauts. Lots of idling, Stop-and-go 
deliveries. It makes no difference. 
CMC's new Toro-Flow diesei can cut 
trucking costs. 

With CMC's Toro-Flow, the power 
is right the price is right for both the 
low- and the high-mileage medium- 
tonnage truck operator. Now, you 



toOp can enjoy every cost-cutting 
benefit of diesef economy. Here's 
what this means: 

You will haul loads at less ex- 
pense. You will get more miles per 
gallon. Yoti will use less fuel while 
idlttig. Your maintenance costs will 
go down. Your truck's resale or 
trade«jn value will go up. Toro-Flow 
is the most efficient truck diesel 
engine that has ever been buiftJ 

Toro-Flow has three ratings— 130, 
150 and 170 horsepowef. 



CMC offers the widest selection 
of medium-tonnage diesel- powered 
trucks in the industry. Full conven- 
tionals— both single and tandem- 
axle. Single-axle short conventional 
and steel tilt cab models, too. 

Send for your free sixteen-page 
booklet. It's written in easy-to-read 
language that tells how Toro-Flow- 
powered trucks can reduce hauling 
costs. Your nearby CMC Truck deal- 
er can give you some cost-cutting 
hintSp too. See him today. 




BECAUSE THIS END HAS 

THE NEW GMC TORO-FLOW DIESEL ENGINE 
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GMC 



GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



TRUCKS 

FROM V3 TO 60 TONS 



Writer DepL HB4. GMC Truck & CoacN DMsfon, £60 South Blvl EsU, Pormic !1, mch. 

Gentfemen: Please send me a copy of the booklet, "A NEW ROUTE 
TO MEOfUM-TONNAGE TRUCK SAVINGS/* 
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TRADE WITH RUSSIA 

continued 

world, and their technicians and 
economic analysts provide the pur- 
chasing team with aJI facts and 
figures. The negotiators, who often 
have an impressive background of 
foreign studies and jobs with Soviet 
commercial companies abroad, Imow 
how to use these facts/* 

What seems to be a frequent 
shifting of personnel within the 
trading companies involves the 
U. S. businessman in a continual 
process of educating the Hu&sians 
in the details of his product. 

"The Soviets are very interested 
in package deals where they buy 
a complete installation of equip- 
ment or an entire plant/' says 
Sidney H. Scheuer, a senior part- 
ner in the textile firm of Scheuer & 
Co. and chairman of a subsidiary^ 
Intertex International, Inc., which 
has sold the USSR $50 million 
worth of textile plants. 

"They will work up a theoretical 
requirement, but often their plan 
just isn't feasible. You must go 
through an educational process 
which involves a variety of pro- 
fessionaJs in their bureaucracy. 
This is a long procedure and the 
language barrier is a problem. 
You're paying in time and effort 
the price of their lack of knowl- 
edge in this particular field." 

Another American executive says: 

"Negotiations with the Russians 
are so long and so detailed that 
if it isn^t a large contract it simply 
isn't worth the trouble/' 

All executives who have dealt 
with the Soviets agree that patience 



Imagine yourself deep in ne- 
gotiations on an important sales 
contract. Across the bargaining 
table is a shrewd, tough-minded 
officer of a company which wants 
to buy your product, but insists on 
the lowest possible price and very 
detailed terms. 

A familiar scene? Not entirely. 
Hanging on the wall opposite you 
is a large portrait of Nikolai Lenin. 

The man with whom you re 
hammering out an agreement is a 
Russian. His trading company is 
actuaily part of the Soviet govern- 
ments Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
and you are sitting in a conference 



is a prime reqnisJte, One» a dy- 
namic salesman by nature, says; 

'"When I go to Mosc;ow to nego* 
tiate a sale» I have to bring about 
a complete change in my person- 
ality. Instead of pushing ahead to 
close the deal as fast as possible, 
I force myself to relax and take 
things as and when they come.*' 

Martin M. Pollak, vice president 
of the National Patent Develop- 
ment Corp. , which has arranged 
the licensing of a number of 
Soviet products in this country 
and U. S. products in the USSR, 
concurs: 

**The Russians have a word 
they're fond of ming—seichas. It 
literally means 'right away' but, 
when they use it, I've found it 
can mean five minutes or five 
months/* 

Adopting more Wostern customs 
The Soviets are gradually adopt- 
ing more and more Western busi- 
ness customs. Jam^ A, Drain^ 
president of the Joy Manufacturing 
Co., which has been selling mining 
equipment to Russia since the 
Czariiat days, says: 

'*They appear to be thinking 
increasingly in oipitalistic terms, 
such as cost. They're not retreating 
from communism, but they're pick* 
ing up our customs." 

The Soviets will now act^ept 
arrangements for royalty payments 
in licensing agreements, something 
they had refused to do in earlier 
years as a violation of Leninist 
doctrine, Mr. Pollak points out. 
They are now more willing to 
submit contract disputes to arbi- 
tration in neutral countries, rather 
than by Soviet agencies. 



room in the Ministry's B2-story 
office building in Moscow, 

The chief negotiator speaks 
fluent English, but some of the 
half dozen or more technical ex- 
perts flanking him do not. As the 
bargaining proceeds you become 
increasingly aware that, in more 
ways than one, the Russians don't 
always speak your language, 

"After a while you begin to feel 
like a character in a nouel by Franz 
Kafka--ex posed to influences which 
you sometimes sense but can never 
quite define,'* says one U, S. busi- 
nessman who has traded for a num- 
ber of years with the Soviet Union. 



"You sometimes have the momen- 
tary illusion that you're doing 
business with a private company 
when they talk about the profits 
they expcirt to make or how they 
plan to increase their business/' 
Mr. Pollak says, **Their trading 
company officials have titles such 
as president and vice president, 
and a negotiator will tell you that 
he must discuss your offer with 
his client or his board of directors/' 

American businessmen » however, 
find an absence of the social give 
and take to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

Procedures which are routine in 
this country may produce difficul- 
ties in dealing with the Soviets. 
Mr. Scheuer recalls that in his 
company's first shipments to the 
USSR the machinery was crated 
with old newspapers used as pack- 
ing. When communist officials 
found workers at the plant site 
reading U. S. newspapers, a aim- 
plaint was quickly lodged. 

American attempts at humor are 
likely to be interpreted literally by 
the Russians, with confusing results. 
One exception is cited, however, by 
a U. S. executive. 

The managing director of a 
Scottish subsidiary was negotiating 
a contract in Moscow and insisted 
on inclusion of a clause covering 
war. acts of God and the like. The 
Soviet negotiator exploded: 

"War, war, war! All you people 
ever talk about is war between 
Russia and the West. How can we 
have peac% with so much talk of 
war?" 

'Tm not concerned about that," 
the Scotsman replied. *'What wor- 
ries me is the possibility of another 
war between England and Scot- 
land/' 

The Russian smiled and agreed 
to include the clause. 

In broad perspective, though 
U, S, trade with the Soviet Union 
turned upward last year after the 
sharp drop of 1962, it still consti- 
tutes a very small part of our total 
overseas trade. S.-Soviet trade 
amounted to $40.5 million in 1963 
as compared with $40 billion in 
total U. a trade. 

Interest in expanding our trade 
with the Russians has bi^n growing 
in recent months in the Johnson 
Administration, in Congress and in 
the business community, although 
no significant action has been taken 
yet to loosim existing restrictions 
on exports. 

Observers say that no action is 
likely to be taken until after the 
presidential election in November. 

END 
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Opportunity 

VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE IN 4 SOUTHERN STATES 
INCREASES AT RATE ALMOST TWICE THAT OF U.S. 

Diversification is Important Factor in Growth of Manufacturing 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 

Value added by manufacture increased 126% in the 4-state area served 
by The Southern Company system in the period 1952-1962. This dra- 
matic growth compares with a 65% gain in the same period for the entire 
United States, according to the latest figures compiled by the U.S* De- 
partment of Commerce. 






In the same 10-year period, the number 
of employees engaged in manufacture in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Missis- 
sippi rose 25% versus B% for the U.S. 

And during the 10-year period 
$5,388,536,000 has been invested in new 
plants and eq uipment in the 4 -state area, • 

This growth in manufacturing is 
characterized hy broad diversification. 
New industrial ranging from paper prod- 
ucts to rocket engines, from synthetic 
fibers to nuclear submarines benefit from 
the rich natural resources and plentiful 
labor available here. 



Another factor contributing to the 
growth of industry in the 4 -state area is 
the abundance of electric power. During 
the period 1953-1963, inclusive. The 
Southern Company and its affiliated 
companies have spent nearly one and 
one-half billion doUaiB for generating 
plants and transmission and distribution 
facilities. An additional $600 million 
expansion program is planned for the 
period 1964-66. 

These facts point to opportunity for 
your company in the rapidly expanding 
economy of the New South. 
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EXECUTIVES NEED 



Modem managers deal with a vast array of 
people on all levels to get their work done 



The Tou ay's BUSINESS demands 
from its people a style of operating 
vastly different from the usual con- 
cepts of bo^ and subordinate. 

A penetrating examination of to- 
day's corporation shows that almost 
anyone on the management level 
must be an ingenious negotiator to 
perform his job successfully. Deci- 
sion-making has become more a 
process of brokerage than of collect- 
ing information and giving orders. 

In many ways the view the out- 
sider receives of the modern organi- 
zation is like the proverbial iceberg. 
The 10 per cent that shows is what 
most persons take to be a good sam- 
ple of the total. 

What they see are the organiza- 
tion charts, the chains of com- 
mand. In an earlier age these did 
mirror the whole. Most relation- 
ships consii?ted of giving and taking 
orders. In the military an undif- 
ferentiated mass of foot soldiers 
charged forward under the direction 
of their officers: in the workshops 
employees were kept busy under the 
watchful eye of a supervisor who 
made assignments, sought out lag- 
gards and kept everyone bustling. 

Modern technology provides qiiite 
another story. The very nature of 
the jobs that have to be done cre- 
ates a totally different pattern of 
human relations. These human re- 
lations have little to do with man- 
agers wanting to be more f or less i 
democratic or employees demanding 



Leonard H. Sayles, the author, is 
professor of business administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. He is author 
of a recent book, "Managerial Be- 
havior,'* 



more freedom. These new patterns 
of human relations are the inevita- 
ble product of increasing specializa- 
tion and modem technology, the 
hallmarks of modem business. 

It is well documented that modern 
technology and large organisational 
uniLs are not only compatible with 
individual initiative, but they re- 
quire and foster it because of the 
need for skillful negotiating. 

Modem technology imposes a 
complex pattern of human relations 
on tlie employee, unlike the tradi- 
tional concept of being a boss or a 
subordinate. Most jobs in modem 
business have numerous elements of 
interdependence with other jobs and 
the margin of error that an employee 
can be allowed has been reduced. 
Both of these factors, surprisingly, 
tend to increase the quantity of his 
interactions with other people and 
the diversity of human relationships 
which he must be able to start and 
maintain. 

Each addition of a specialist or 
creation of another department 
tends to multiply the number of 
people who have to be consulted 
and who have some influence over 
the work that an employee or man- 
ager is doing. 

Whom mmnmger must deaf with 

In one organization which we 
analyzed recently a typical middle 
manager had to maintain relation- 
ships with 30 or 40 other managers 
or work groups in order to get hi.^ 
work done, quite aside from hi- 
direct superiors or subordinates. 
When we looked more closely we 
a5uld roughly categorize this enor- 
mous number of lateral contacts 
into roughly 13 quite different types 



Mere giving and taking of 
orders along chain of 
command is not enough 
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of reiationship- Thf^ were not op* 
tional parts of the job but were 
necessary because of the extrf*me 
specialization of work that modem 
te^chnology imposes. Here is the 
Ikt: 

Groups for whom he is doing; 
work, who have in a sense con- 
tracted out some part of their ac- 
tivities to him. 

Groups to whom he, in turn, con- 
tracts out work because they are 
more expert, or better equipped. 

Groups from whom he gets parts, 
materials or service^some of whom 
may be within the fonmal boun- 
daries of the organization. 

Groups who assist him in making 
such arquisitions or who m\xst pre- 
jjare tacilitating pat>ers* such as 
purchasing or accounting depart- 
ments. 

Groups who control the access to 
equipment, space and other re- 
sources he must use in the course 
of his work. 

Groups who can help him when 
he has problems with personneK 
with financial or technical aspects 
of his work. 

Ci roups who ask him for special 
help in areas where he has t^chni- 
ral expertise. 

Croups who are working at an 
oarlier stage in the over-all work 
procrf»s» from whom he will rectnve 
ideas, materials, designs, or objects. 

fi roups to whom he will send 
what he has processed in the way 
of ideas, materials, design, or semi- 
completed parts. 

(mmps who are doing things in 
other parts of the organization that 
directly or indirectly impinge on 
his activities. 

(iroups that can help him predict 
changes in personnel organization, 
finances, level of business activity. 

Groups that can facilitate his con- 
tacts with, and help him compre- 
hend the behavior of, bosses and 
customers. 



Groui>s from whom he must se- 
cure approval for the work he is 
doing and for his methods. 

Studies of actual managerial be- 
havior confirm this view. The typi- 
cal manager in the modem business 
organ i7.at ion hsis enormous inter- 
acting responsibilities. For example, 
in studies of an automobile plant 
and an electrical equipment manu- 
facturer, the number of contacts per 
day averaged around 4(X) for a first- 
line manager. A significant number 
were outside the immc^liate work 
group. 

The most successful managers 
were those who were able to initiate 
and maintain effective relationships 
with outsiders, nonsubordinates, 
nonsuperiors- 

Corporate boundaries are fluid 

In addition to these* typjcs of re- 
lationships, the modern organiza- 
tion has fluid boundaries. It must 
maintain a wealth of contacts with 
outside groups in the community, 
in government, trade unions, con- 
t rac tors, cus t omers , consu I ta n ts. 
Some of these* don't stay outside 
either, and the manager finds him- 
s€*lf having to deal with the sub- 
contractor who is doing inside 
maintenance work and the computer 
specialist who is temfX)rarily as- 
signed by the v(*ndor to work with 
him in improving dat^i procf*ssing 
flows. 

While the employee of an earlier 
day had only to learn how to live 
with authority, employees in today's 
business organlz^itioas have to learn 
to handle much more subtle dif- 
ferenct^ in human relations. They 
must ieam how to ask and give 
advice, how to deal with stag^ in 
the work flow that come l>efore or 
after their stage and that influence 
their ability to get their job done 
but over whom Ihey have no con- 
trol. Many times they will ap- 
praising the work of others i whom 
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he'll be able to come back. But If he 
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With John Hancock's Keyman Sal- 
ary Continuation insurance to help, 
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continued 



they don't supervise) or will have 
to deal with specialized groups who 
are evaluating their technical finan- 
cial and managerial performance. 

In all of these human relation- 
ships, who has authority over whom 
is a moot point. The halancse of 
jjower, of status and influence tends 
to be ambiguous. These types of 
interaction therefore require enor- 
mously more personality abilities 
than did jobs under simpler kinds 
of technologic. Much more skill 
and time has to be given to nego- 
tiation-like behavior patterns* to 
interviewing, and a whole host of 
skills that are the opposite of the 
smothered individual which critics 
of large corporations tend to fret 
about 

Modern technology even compli- 
cates the relationship of the boss to 
his direct subordinates. In the plant 
and even in the military, for exam- 
ple, technical experts often and suc- 
cessfully challenge the boBS in day- 
to-day disputes over vttai decisions. 

To further complicate things, the 
relationships that the employe in 
contemporary business organiza- 
tions must learn to handle tend to 
be in flux. Big business is dynamic; 
methods, job assignments, and struc- 
tures are changing. So just when 
you think you have mastered the 
**who does what with whom'' that 
you need to know to get your jab 
done, relationships change. 

Higher leadership sktft needed 

Modem business positions re- 
quire much more human initiative, 
much more ability to use high levels 
of leadership skill than were ever 
called for under simpler technol- 
ogies. Enormous persistence is re- 
quired to deal with the large 
numbers with whom you must con- 
sult, coordinate, and negotiate if 
your job is to intermesh with the 
retirements of the total organiza- 
tion. 

These are not jobs for the rote 
conformist; the energy and initia- 
tive levels are too high, and this is 
why there Ls a continuing shortage 
of capable managers in today *s busi- 
ness world. The job requirements— 
rather than being simpler- have in- 
creased to the point where many 
employes seek lesss demanding imsi- 
tions and refuse new, more demand- 
ing assignments. 

The actions of any manager or 
staff expert affect all groups around 
him and he must get them to make 
adjustments in their behavior be- 



fore he cEin achieve his objectives 
As one or another group makes its 
move, the manager must endeavor 
to make compensating adjustments. 
These, In their turn, affect still oth- 
er groups. So the manager must go 
around the circuit again, getting 
new agreements, commitments and 
assurances from those he had com- 
mitted to something else shortly be- 
fore. 

Thus decision-making itself many 
times is not a discretionary process: 
rather it is a continuous and in- 
tricate proems of brokerage. As 
changes take place in the group, 
and in other groups, and even out- 
side the organization, pressures are 
generated which call for responses. 
The responses are compromises and 
marginal adjustments reflecting the 
very different interests and points 
of view of all the parties to the de- 
cision. 

The demand from subordinates 
for situations in which they can be 
dependent—not the supply of over- 
bearing authority-is frequently the 
problem. While job enlargement ap- 
peals to some, for many it is a 
threat to the more idyllic assurance 
of untroubled working hours. 

Why has the concept of an or- 
ganization man had such wide and 
immediate appeal? Is it not the per- 
fect self -rationalization for those 
individuals whose success has not 
measured up to th€»ir ambitions? 

It is strange indeed that Uie con- 
temporary manager is now being 
maligned for what is his greatest 
challenge and potential accomplish- 
ment. The maintenance of effective 
human relationships in large-scale 
organizations is one of the marvels 
of our age. 

The skills of administration re- 
quired to direct and control tens of 
thousands of pt*ople with differing 
backgrounds and interests, the prod- 
uct being coordinated effort direct* 
ed toward predetermined objectives, 
pale the achievements of the busi- 
ness buccaneers of an earlier age. 
They dealt with a few, simple vari- 
ables primarily in the market place. 
Their apparent courage and daring 
was more a product of the simplici- 
ty of their problem than extraordi- 
nary skills or brute native courage. 

The diverse and complex respon- 
sibilities of the modem business 
offer a many times more exciting 
challenge to human abilities. END 

REPRIKTS of ^'ExecutiveH Need This 
Skiir nuiy be obtained far 25 cents 
each. $12 per 100. or $90 per 1,000 
poslpaid from Nation's Bminem 
1615 H SL N.W:. Washinglon, D,c\ 
20006. Please enclose remutance. 
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THESE AREAS 



WANT MORE OF 
YOUR MONEY 



Regional subsidy programs offer lure to politicians 



Possibility of a special federal program for the 
depressed Appalachian area has politicians from other 
sections of the country bidding for some of the same 
programs. 

The government proposes to spend more than S4 
billion of tax money collected throughout the coun- 
try to give the 10-state Appalachian area such long- 
range advantages as highways and other pubhc works, 
resource development, incentives for industry to lo- 
cate there and stepped -up subsidl^ for other social 
and economic goals. 

These would be provided on a regional basis, with- 
out regard to state lines, on the grounds that pro- 
grams like the Area Redevelopment Act alone have 
proven unable to meet the needs in areas of worst 
economic distress. 

Opponents argue that such programs discriminate 
in favor of limited areas, distort competition within 
industries, represent ill-cnncealed pork-barrel public 
works, threaten to redistribute unemployment, pro- 
mote public power and fall to olTer a lasting cure for 
economic distri^, 

"If this program passes and works, as we believe 
it will, it will set a successful pattern which then 
can be applied in other areas/* Agriculture Secretary 
Orville L, Freeman says. 

Other areas are not waiting for the results to be 
weighed. Already regional programs are being dis- 
cussed for: 

The upper portions of Michigan, Minnesota and 
WisccHiain; 

A section de^ribed as the Ozarks, including parts 
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H M Li ft i State regions listed as 
economically distressed and 
eligible for U. S. aid, 

^ Areas where politjcal teaders 
are seeking regional pro- 
grams of Appalachian type. 

^ Regions where communities 
have inquired about special 
aid or seem likely to do so^ 



Ten-state Appalachian area 
where presidential commis- 
sion plans mass subsidy pro* 
gram. 




of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, OkEahoma and Illinois; 

The entire state of Alaska; 

A tiny region embracing parts of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

In addition, the President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission has received inquiries about an Appa- 
Lachia-type program from communities in upper 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, The staff 
of the Commission has been debating* too, whether 
the Pacific Northwest area, portions of Northern 
California, Oregon and Washington might be suit- 
able for a regional program. 

Beyond this, sc^ctions of Montana and Idaho, plus 
portions of the four corners states of Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, other multistate areas 
listed as depressed, would present a tempting target 
for region-minded planners. 

Nor is economic distress the sole basis for proposing 
a new project. Rep. Neil Staebler, a Michigan Demo- 
crat, is seeking appointment of a presidential aim- 
mission to coordinate regional development of the 
entire area adjoining the (Ireat Lakes— embracing 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Another ARA 

If ill] these efforts are successful the pattern will 
be much the same as that of ARA. That agency— 
originally conceived to meet the problems of hardest- 
hit areas-has been vastly expanded in coverage to 
broaden its base of legislative support. 

It is important to examine these efforts, since their 
ec*onomic and competitive results would be felt far 
beyond the areas conct^rned. 

Most likely to follow passage of the Appalachia 
biU are efforts to launch a regional program for the 
iron-ore areas of upper Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. It^ sponsors include Senate Majority 
Whip Hubert H. Humphrey. Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy and Rep. John A. Blatnik* all of Minnesota; 
Wisconsin Sens. William Proxmire and Gaylord 
Nelsf>n* and Michigan Sens. Philip A. Hart and 
Patrick V. McNamara, who is chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Their proposal was urged on the late President 
Kennedy in Duluth during his conservation tour last 
year. The backers got as far as arranging a White 
House meeting with the President and his Cabinet. 
The meeting, set for December, was canceled by the 
assassination. 

The sponsors have kept in touch with the White 
House through Lee C. White, assistant special counsel 
to President Jdinson, however, and recently wrote 
the Preeidsnt seeking appointment of a presidential 
commission to launch a full-scale program for the 
three states. 

They want Under Secretary of Commerce Franklin 
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D, Roosevelt, Jr„ chainnan of the 
President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission < known in Washington 
as PARC), also to head the Upper 
Great Lakes commission. 

Already in hand is a 1963 Agri- 
culture Department task force re- 
port ordered by Secretary Freeman. 
It proposes, among other things, 
greater public control of land, an 
increase in beef cattle and work 
camps for young adults engaged in 
training and conservation work. 

While Appalachia serves as a leg- 
islative precedent for the effort, this 
doesn't mean that the Gre^t Lakes 
states would wait to see how the 
Appalachian program works out, 
which Mr. Roosevelt figures would 
take at least two or three years. 

"I don*l think you can hold it 
back that long," he told Nation's 
Business, adding this personal en- 
dorsement: would favor a re- 
gional program in which the federal 
government would participate/' But 
he's not yet willing to extend that 
to all the other proposed projec^ts. 

States could well join efforts to 
solve common problems without 
federal assistance, Mr. Roosevelt 
continues, the standard for federal 
participation being a large enough 
area of such economic importance 
that economic stagnation within the 
area is a drag on the economy else- 
where. 

In his view* this standard seems 
to apply to the Ozark area em- 
bracing parts of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas and Oklahoma, plus South- 
em Illinois. Sen, J. W, Fulbright 
of Arkansas expresses interest in in- 
cluding the Ozark areas of his state 
in such a program, Missouri Sen, 
Edward V. Long wrote the Presi- 
dent: 

''It is my thought that extension 
of your Appalachia program to com- 
parable areas in this country is 
urgently needed." 

In some Missouri counties. Sen. 
Long adds, high percentages of the 
population are receiving old age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and the median income falls 
far below S2,000 a year. 

Back-home reaction to the Sen- 
ator's proposal was mixed. His office 
mail favored it. But stime Ozark 
area mayors countered that real 
poverty in their communities had 
been exaggerated. A Branson, 
Mo., businessman, Peter Herschend, 
president of the White River Lakes 
Association, dec^lared: 

**Th€ association, representing 



over 300 business people, has made 
strong objection to the remarks of 
Sen. Long. This area is economi- 
cally sound with very bright pros- 
pects for continued growth. It is the 
feeling of the association that com- 
ment such as Sen. Long h^ made 
can only serve to drive people to 
seek other recreation areas for their 
vacations/' 

Anather viewpomt 

Rep. Durward G. Hall, whose dis- 
trict was covered by the proposal, 
says it's far from poverty-stricken, 
and that cities such as Springfield 
and Joplin have unemployment 
rates down around 3.6 per cent. 
Mr. Hall is a former head of his 
local and state chamber of com- 
merce. 

Even residents of outlying areas, 
says Democratic Rep. Paul C. 
Jones of Missouri, are compara- 
tively well oil despite low cash in* 
come, since they grow much of their 
own food. He says the Ozarks have 



You can use new 
research findings to 
forecast customers' 
wants in the future, 
A progress report 
begins on page 34 



little in common with Appalachia, 
where the population has failed to 
adjust to the decline in coal-mining. 

Testifying in favor of the Appa- 
lachia hilL Sen. Ernest Cruening 
of Alaska put in a strong pitch for 
his state. Many areas, he said* 
need new roads, improved air ser- 
vice, flood control, an expanded 
cattle industry, local timber pro- 
cessing, new uses for mineral de- 
posits, low-cost power, greater use 
of recreational resources, and ex- 
panded business. 

"'These nine needs apply to Alas- 
ka or wherever pockets of poverty 
exist because of absentee ownership 
and /or inept management by the 
federal government/* said the sen- 
ator. 

The lure of such projects is 
bright. Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz says that highways to be de- 
veloijed in Appalachia over five 
years alone would create 30,000 
man-years of direct employment, 
plus 47,500 more in off-site employ- 



ment. He also claims: '*Other pnys* 
ical resource projects authorized by 
the bill will likewise generate many 
additional thousands of man-years 
of employment." 

Even though job predictions on 
public works projects are often over- 
estimated in advance— the General 
Accounting Office recently rapped 
ARA for inflating job figures on 
public works already completed - 
congressmen can take credit for 
getting federal money into their 
constituencies. 

The public works aspect of Ap- 
palachia-type regional development 
programs was emphasized during 
closed-door discussion of the Ap- 
palachian plan when Republican 
members of the public works sub- 
committee in charge of the bill were 
asked if they would accept expan- 
sion of the Acwlorated Public 
Works program as an alternative to 
Appalachia. They refused. 

Other areas are concerneif 

The elTect of subsidized develop* 
ment of lagging regions on other 
areas, industries and businesses is 
of concern to many areas not so 
benefited. Secretary Wirtz con^ 
c^esi *'I suppose it is true that 
whenever we improve the producing 
facility, the working comi>etency of 
any group or any area, it does in* 
crease competition with the rest of 
the country/* 

Besides the proposals for Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
the proposals being urged more 
strongly on Mr. Roosevelt involve 
the Ozark are^ and former mill 
areas of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, 

The Staehler bill would authorize 
a commission to draft regional plans 
for the area involved, covering eco- 
nomic development, all forms of 
transportation, tourism, reduction of 
unemployment, improvement of 
navigation, power development, rec- 
reation* flood control, water supply, 
land reclamation and conservation, 
forestry and pollution control. 

It carries no price tag but pro- 
vides that the commission's plans 
would be forwarded by the Presi- 
dent to Ctmgress. 

The mast current proposal, th;it 
involving Minnesotii* Michigan and 
Wisconsin, might have trouble 
fitting into President Jf)hnson's 
budgets. But one prominent Demo- 
crat comments that the President 
would suffer no political damage by 
appointing the commission sought 
by the six senators, provided he 
laid down strict instructions to keep 
the cost of federal participation 
low, END 
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advantage of ail welded Uniframe Con- 
siruction. This means a more i legible 
steel framing system (you get a building 
designed to your exact requirements) 
and a better looking, boffless interior. 
Throughout most of the United States 
you'll find \/arco buildings being erected 
for commercial, industrial and community 
use. Want a building that means business? Contact your local 
Varco distributor or write for free copy of our 1964 catalog. 
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continaed from page 32 

would say there is currently no 
strong expression or demmid from 
the people for economy. 

Now we did have a demand from 
the jTeople to some extent last year, 
as you know. And several years 
ago there was a tremendous surge 
when President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted his budget and Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey said if we 
didn't hold down spending we 
would have a depression that would 
curl your hair. Now this i^ted 
the interest of the people and they 
thought about economy. They 
talked about economy. They be- 
came increasingly concerned with 
overspending, and there was an at- 
mosphere generated that was very 
wholesome, I wish we could recap- 
ture that attitude and do more 
about it. 

Along about that time Congress, 
in response to that atmosphere, 
made a sharp reduction in the bud- 
get. 

Many have tried, but no one yet 
has been able to dramatize the issue 
of economy enough to create a sus- 
tained campaign for economy— Fm 
talking about a broadly based 
grouudswell of sentiment among the 
people. 

Do you think apathy is going to re- 
move federaf spending as an etectton 
issue in 1964? 

The people generally tend to fa- 
vor economy in areas other than 
their own. Projects in their own 
area seem very logical and appro- 
priate to them. This is just the fact. 

Fiscal respomibility is a much- 
used phrase. These are important 
words. But they have been used 
so frequently they to some extent 
have lost their punch. This is un- 
fortunate. But I can't believe that 
discussion of economy in the forth- 
coming campaign will excite the in- 
terest of the people to the same ex- 
tent as their interest will be excited 
over the discussion of foreign af- 
fairs, for example. 

The Ascal situation wilt be an 
issue, and it will be one of the tell- 
ing issueSf but it won't be the top 
issue. 

I hope it is an important issue. 
The greater and more intense the 
discussion is in regard to fiscal mat- 
ters the better off we are. If we 
never think of economy* if we never 
think of spending, if we always 
think about something else, we 
don*t really devote our best energies 
to the problem- 



Do you t}efieve that, as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, you 
have some obligation to keep people 
thinking about economy? 

I believe it is part of my job, and 
in past years as the No. 2 man 
on the Committee T have given this 
matter considerable concern. 

Now, with the frightful responsi- 
bility of working with the Commit- 
t43e and the Congress on what to do 
about the question of govermnent 
spending, how to apportion the dol- 
lars to be approijriated. I think that 
the chairman and the members of the 
Committee and, in fact, all mem- 
bers of Congress have a great re- 
sponsibility to lead the people and 
to stimulate inter^t and discussion. 

I want to try to come up with 
ideas that will dramatize this prob- 
lem and create a sustained interest 
in it. 

We have considerable staff on the 
Coirmiittee. We have investigators 
that go out and uncover examples of 
waste, inefficiency in government. 

We have the (ieneral Accounting 
OfTicc», imd it t>erform3 a service 
in dramatizing to some extent waste- 
ful practices and that helps create 
interest in trying to come to grips 
with these matters. 

Would you plan then to step up the 
activities of the General Accounting 
Office and committee investigators? 

These activities might be ex- 
panded usefully. They are, of 
course, already .substantial and 
far-ranging. 

Of course, the best way to 
achieve economy, we must t^ar in 
mind, is to vote "no** on additional 
authorization of existing programs 
and on new spending programs. It 
is generally too late after the bills 
have been passed and the authori- 
zation created and the appropria- 
tions made to talk about reducing 
that spending or to talk about 
holding down the debt ceiling. You 
can*t grind the mill with the water 
that has passed. 

As incomes rise and the nation be- 
comes more affluent, do you think 
there might be room for economies 
in welfare? 

I wish we could achieve this. We 
would have a much happier and 
sturdier country if the necessity 
for welfare could be greatly reduced, 
and I nm hoping that we will find a 
way to achieve this goal, 

And as you know» the President 
and others have pointed out that 
the degree of affluence is much 
greater than it has ever been. 

And while you can^t eliminate 



poverty, we ought to do all we rea- 
sonably can do to enable the citizi^n 
to help himself and to be free from 
relief and subsidization by the gov- 
ernment. 

The government is spending billions 
to help those who don't have these 
high incomes. Is this the proper role 
of the government? 

Well, before I answer that I 
should express my over-all philoso- 
phy with respect to spending. I 
have a rather homespun view on 
this whole question of government 
sfiending. I feel that except in time 
of war or truly deep emergency we 
ought to live within our income. 
We should live within our means» 
and should make a start in reducing 
the national debt. 

At times of affluence such as the 
present we ought to prepare for 
more evil days in the field of s|)end- 
ing, as I see it. That is my general 
philosophy. 

Now, I am not opposed to spend- 
ing all the money needed for de* 
fense and all other essential pur- 
poses, but we ought to live within 
our income insofar as possible. 

As you know, we haven't had a 
balanced budget since 1960, and 
since 1930 we have had only seven. 
This is bad, in my judgment, 

I look with considerable skepti- 
cism on some of these so-called 
poverty programs. I agree theoret- 
ically and as a practical matter if 
we can make taxpayers out of peo- 
ple who are not taxpayers, this 
would enrich the whole country. 
But there are, in ray judgment, de- 
cided limits to what we ought to try 
to do. 

Do you have any particular plan in 
mind to have a better look at all the 
appropriations at once? 

WelU the single package appro- 
priation bill sounded good. But as a 
practical matter it was a failure. 

We have, from time to time, had 
early in the congressional session 
meetings of the full Committee on 
Appropriations with the Director of 
the Budget and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, lliat has to some extent 
bei.m productive. 

Somehow or other we need to 
generate policies that will create a 
greater over-all interest by all the 
50 members of the Committee. We 
tend to be too compartmentalized. 
Maybe one member works in the 
area of defense* another in agri- 
culture, another in foreign aid, 
and another in some other field. 
It is important that all members 
of the Committee have constantly 
before them the problem of 
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tmckdiesel? 



The New GM Diesel 



N 



Engine 



(a) can equal any engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy- or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



You wouldn't specify any other if you knew 
how the new *'N" is outperforming the rest 

Want peak pullmg power? You can have it 
and stifJ get outstanding fuel economy— high 
mrleage between overhauls. 

Want the ultimate in operating economy? 
You can save more than ever t}efore and still 
maintain tight schedules. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a 
balance of 1) economy^ 2) performance, 3) 
durability? 

Because GM Diesel "N" engines outdo all 
others in the one factor that affects all three: 
efficient fuel combustion. 



Only ''H" engines combine new Needle- 
Valve injectors and new higher-compression 
pistons with the time-proved GM Diesel design. 
Together they produce cleaner, more complete 
combustion— convert more of the fuel energy 
to work-power. 

So why specify any other truck Diesel? Insist 
on the power and economy of the GM Diesel 
"N" in the next heavy-duty units you buy, what- 
ever the make! Or ask your GM Diesel Engine 
distributor about repowering your present 
trucks, Detroit Diesel Engine Division, General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228* 

<ln Can^; Gerwifaj Mamrs Dlnml LSmlled, London, Out.) 
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SPENDING 

continued 

over-all government programs and 
expenditures. 

Would it help prevent expenditures 
without the tradrtbnat review of 
your committee— so called backdoor 
spending? 

Backdoor spending has been a 
sourcse of controversy for quite some 
time. 

Had it not been for the determined 
stand of the House Appropriations 
Committee and other members of 
Congress, especially certain ones 
who played key roles, backdoor 
spending would have blossomed 
forth to a greater extent than it 
has. 

It f^ms to me that the people 
of the United States and the press 
should be able to sit at the door of 
the Appropriations Committee and 
know that any spending must first 
be approved here. We should keep a 
record of the appropriations and 
know what the government is spend- 
ing. I think that would simplify our 
problem. We can't always do that 
now. 

But the matter is not wholly out 
of hand, and we shall continue to 
resist backdoor spending. 

What is your opinion of biennial 
budgets to give a little longer range 
picture of spending plans? 

I haven't had an opportunity to 
explore the pros and cons. It would 
be worth thinking about. 

Do you favor five-year spending pro- 
jection, such as these now being 
done by some federal departments? 

I am highly in favor of the basic 
idea. Too often in the past in 
many fields of government, we have 
launched a program, relatively 
modest the first year or so, and 
then it blossomed into a multimil- 
lion dollar project far beyond what 
was at first generally thought or 
assumed. The argtmient is made: 
*'Well, we are already into this 
project and we have to go ahead 
with it.*' Maybe we should. But I 
think it is highly desirable that we 
take a long-range view of spending 
programs in defense and otherwise 
before they are initiated. 

This will promote better man- 
agement and will enable the peo- 
ple in the Executive Branch and in 
the Legislative to make better de- 
cisions. 

This is being done in the area 
of defense to a very considerable 
extent under Secretary McNamara. 
We need to ejftend the idea to all 
the branches of government. 



The truth is that when we start a 
temporaiy program we soon find 
that it is extended from time to 
time, and a government agency once 
establishe<i is very difficult to ex- 
terminate. 

Should the President have power to 
veto single ftems within appropria* 
tions bills Congress has passed? 

It wcmkl be unwise for the Presi* 
dent to have the item veto. The 
President can dramatize his position 
and his views. He has the nation's 
press and television more at his dis- 
posal than the 535 members of Con- 
gress. 

We more or less mount our 
horses and ride off in all directions, 
and we are, as a result of that, 
somewhat at a disadvantage. 

The Executive has increased its 
power. The Le^slative Branch is 
fighting for its due place in the sun. 

It is important to the i^eople of 
our country that the Congress re- 
main strong, and the item veto 
would be a step in the wrong di- 
rection. 

It would be an abdication to 
some extent by Congress of its 
constitutional power. 

What are some other future methods 
that you might consider as ways for 
better congressional control over 
spending? 

We all recognize that changes in 
procedure will not of themselves 
bring effective expenditure control. 
They would have to be accom- 
panied by an over-all desire and 
determination on the part of Con- 
gress to make the procedures work. 

If there were an overriding inter- 
eat in achieving the objective, the 
present system could be made to 
work much more effectively, 

I am not at all saying that there 
is no possibility of better procedures 
and methods. There are possibili- 
ties and we ought to give them a lot 
of attention, and I hope to do so. 

Should there be any kind of a ceil- 
ing for restricting the amount of 
spending? Should it be a particular 
percentage of the gross national 
product or an index related to popu- 
lation, for example? 

These are interesting ideas. The 
sound barrier in aviation was quite 
a turning point. The American peo- 
ple to some extent have latched onto 
a 100- bill ion-dollar annual admin* 
istrative budget as a significant 
landmark. 

The way to keep from crossing it 
is to pattern your bills, your au- 
thorization and appropriations bills, 
on a basis of redut^ or sufficiently 
restrained spending. After you 
have passed these bills and provid- 



ed for the programs and launched 
them with appropriations, a ceiling 
comes too late. 

Federal spending during the 
I930's was-: never any more than 
10 per vent or so of the gross na- 
tional product. Over the last 15 
years, with perhaps the exception 
of a couple of ye^rs during the 
Korean War, federal spending has 
been about 15 or 16 per cent of the 
groa^ national product. It has been 
fairly constant. 

In other words, the gross national 
product and spending have been 
going up in about the same pro- 
portion. There is some hope to 
be taken from this fact. And the 
national debt, on a per capita basis, 
has from time to time edged down- 
ward. 

The population angle is worthy of 
consideration. It certainly is a part 
of the explanation of why govern- 
ment spending has gone up so much. 
With more people you have more 
rt^ponsibilities, more public services 
to provide for. 

Isn't a large part of spending not 
related to population? 

Yes, much of spending is not re- 
lated to population— defense, spa<^, 
interest on the debt, and veterans, 
who are actually decreasing in 
number. 

It is true, however, that much 
controversial expenditure is related 
to population such as in the de- 
pressed areas* the war on poverty 
and so forth, A lot of the new pro- 
grams are very specifically related 
to population. F'ederal aid to edu- 
cation, t(j name one offhand. Mass 
transit aid is another. 

I am trying to create sentiment 
insofar as I can in opposition to 
allHJut federal aid to education. If 
we get too deeply into this area 
there is hardly any limit to where 
spending could go as the population 
increases and the demands on gov- 
ernment increase. 

We have got somehow to en- 
t?oiirage greater acceptance of re- 
spcjnsibility on the part of the states 
and local communities. 

Federal aid to education has been 
done by the nibbling process* a little 
here and a little there; and if we 
keep on adding a little here and a 
little there we will complete the pic- 
ture of federal aid to general edu- 
cation, and this is not good in my 
judgment. 

How do yoy feel about the proposed 
health care program ynder social 
security for the aged? 

At this lime we should not go 
into a program of federal aid to the 
aged on any larger scale than we 
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Why we assign two undercover agents to each machine. 



It's the best way to outfox saboteurs. 

You see, the steel parts of an adding 
machine can attract some pretty nasty 
troublemakers^ 

Clammy humidity, noxious gases, red 
rust, corrosion. 

It's hard to believe, but there are 
still some people who'll actually try to 
sell you a machine that provides no pro- 
tection against these conspirators. 

The better ones are plated wtth cad- 
mium. That's one way- 

But we do more. 



Spy under the cover of the Model 4 and 
you'll see gold. 

That's the iridite which coats the cad- 
mium which plates the steel 

It converts our Model 4 Adding Ma- 
chine into a fortress virtually Impervious 
to humidity, industrial gases and atmos- 
pheric changes. 

Even on cold weekends when the office 
heat is off. 

Frankly, these undercover agents— 
cadmium and iridite— are only two rea- 
sons why this Remington machine adds, 



subtracts, multiplies and divides with 
such monotonous accuracy. 

There are dozens of others. So if you're 
looking for an adding ^m^t 
machine that's a shin- 
ing example of out- 
standing performance 
and durability, just 
look under the hood of 
a Model 4, 

When you see gold, 
claim it. 
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wEth fan or blower, affords greatest heat- 
mg economy. Other add-on components 
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make-up air packages. Heat is produced 
instantly, automatically ... in sizes 
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now have. This is a challenge which 
should be met, if at all possible, on 
a local basis and by the medical 
profession itself in the states and 
local communities. 

We are moving more and more 
toward greater interference in the 
lives of the people by the govern- 
ment. Maybe this is inevitable as 
we increase in population and the 
complexities of our society increase. 
But I would like for Congress to 
apply the brakes insofar as possi- 
ble and prevent these precipitous 
turns because they may some day 
overturn the applecart 

Do you fe€l that various grants tn 
aid should be given the states in a 
block to let them decide what is the 
right thing to do with the money? 

That would be an abdication of 
the power of the Cong^ress. It might 
be good from the standpoint of the 
states, but I don't think it ought to 
be done. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
conversion of talent and capacity 
from military to civilian purposes. I 
gather that you feel this certainty is 
not an immediate problem. . . . 

There will be some readjust- 
ments. We have rather adequately 
financed our intercontinental bal- 
listic missile program, for example. 
We have gone a long way toward 
meeting our Polaris submarine pro- 
gram. 

So we can make some changes, 
and there are going to be some dis- 
locations, but we are not going to 
have anything in any way rc*sem- 
bling what we had after World 
War II when there was considerable 
readjustment required. 

Now it is true that there are go- 
ing to be some installations closed 
in various portions of the country 
and there will be some readjust- 
ments required; but this is not 
going to be a major national ques- 
tion, in my opinion, for quite a 
long time. 

It would just be unreaiistic to 
take too seriously these dreams and 
hopes and prayers for a world at 
peace with tensions eradicated. 
Communism doesn't thrive in that 
kind of world, and communism is 
by no means dead. Communism is 
mellowing to some extent. But it is 
just as vicious and dangerous to 
our security as it hiis ever been. 

What are some of the ripe areas for 



economies in future years? Is gov- 
ernment personnel a good target? 

Considerable funds could be 
saved by a program which would 
eliminate unnecessary and unpro- 
ductive government personneK This 
is easier to talk about than it is 
to deal with effectively. 

I think our government employees 
ought to be well paid, but we 
ought to concentrate on quality 
rather than numbers. Too often 
there has been concentration on 
numbers. This is not good. So this 
is one of the fields where some 
progress can be made. 

What other areas offer a good chance 
for cuts? 

No area of the budget should l3e 
regarded as beyond the reach of the 
pruning knife. I am speaking here 
generally of the long pull. Every 
area of the budget probably affords 
some fruitful possiblltties. 

You thmk perhaps in five years Con^ 
gress might come up with some solu* 
tions for cutting down farm subsidies? 

I believe there is room for hope 
that some reductions can be made 
in farm subsidies in that period of 
time without injury to the over-all 
economy of the country and the wel- 
fare of the farmer. 

How do you feet about the federal 
government substdizing the cities? 

Well, those of us in Congress 
from rural or semirural areas are 
sometimes confront.c*d with a com- 
plaint from our urban colleagues; 
and they, of course, are in the ma- 
jority. They say, We undertake to 
help you on agricultural programs, 
to help stimulate prosperity in agri- 
culture. By the same tokc>n, we be- 
lieve that you ought to be sympa- 
thetic toward the demands of the 
cities. 

I don't think we from the agri- 
cultural areas should just turn a 
deaf and unresponsive ear. 

The problem as I see it is to de- 
cide just what is essential and 
proper without destroying stjite and 
local initiative and responsibility 
and without getting us beyond the 
bounds of fiscal prudence. Agricul- 
ture is truly a national industry 
and of national importance. Some 
of these urban problexns are by 
their nature rather localized— mass 
transit aid for cities is an example. 
But I foresee that, regardless of op- 
position from certain quarters, there 
is going to be a greater interest 
shown by the Congress in legisla* 
tion, and probably appropriation, in 
the welfare of urban areas. END 
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OzaUdt 5017 Automatic Roll Feed Diazo Copier 




Automatically delivers 60 ft. ofcleaVy sharp prints in 60 seconds! 



How's that for fast work? Imagine, clear, sharp 
prints at speeds to 60 ft* a minute . . . and using low 
cost Ozalid roll stock. That makes it an economy 
expert, too. 

No time wasted handling cut sheets . . . it's auto- 
matic. Just feed the originals and the *5017' does all 
the rest efficiently and quickly. In fact, it operates 
20% faster than competitive units, and is over 50% 
more efficient than standard manual feed machines. 

It operates on automatic feed with special Ozalid 
rolls up to 600 ft. lengths in widths ranging from 
8" to ll"- An exclusive synchro-cut knife action 
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Here's the way 
government grows 



Members of Congress are disturbed 
over pressure to inflate federal role 



Peesistent efforts to expand 
the role of the federal government— 
with consequent increases in federal 
spending— are drawing fire from 
members of two key congressional 
committees. 

"The federal government is lit- 
erally bursting at the seams with 
all types of operating units, and 
there are incessant demands for 
further expansion of federal activ- 
ities/' warns Democratic Sen. John 
L. McClellan, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

This admonition by Senator 
McClellan and others like it have 
been precipitated by consideration 
in Congress of the Administration's 
request for the extension of preai- 
dential authority to reorganize 
departments and agencies in the 
executive branch of government. 
A number of members of Congress 
hold strong reservations. 

''Congress is increasingly and 
properly a^ncemed about delegating 
a reorganization authority to the 
chief executive that allows him to 
reshuffle and expand the labyrinth 
of government agencies and func- 
tions," explains Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
of South Dakota, ranking Repub- 
lican on the Government Operations 
Committee. "The trend in the past 
has been to expand the government 
through the reorganization process. 
The White House has missed a 



number of opportunities to use it 
to increase governmental efficiency/* 

Reorganization authority has been 
granted by Congress in various 
forms to all Presidents since 1929. 
The present act, just extended, was 
pass^ originally in 1949. It per- 
mits the President to submit reor- 
ganization plans to Congress, with 
the plans becoming effective in 60 
days unJes.s disapproved by either 
the Senate or the House. 

**I hope the Congress intends to 
keep a closer checkrein on the re- 
organization authority by scruti- 
nizing proposals more carefully and 
defeating those that would move 
government in the wrong direction/* 
Senator Mundt says. 

Democratic Rep. William 
Dawson of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Committee on Government 
Operations, t^elieves that the fK>wer 
of reorganization should be used 
carefully with the aim of furthering 
economy and efficiency in the gov- 
ernment, avoiding the danger of 
simply increasing its size. 

A study by the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee staff 
shows clearly the unrelenting pres- 
sure to inflate the size of govern- 
ment through creation of new 
executive departments, agencies, 
t^mmittees and commissions, and 
to make existing units larger by 
adding new boards, ct)uncils, serv- 
ice and the like. The pressure 



comes both from the Admimstra- 
tion and from Congress itself. 

During the course to date of the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, a total of 
17 bills has been introduced pro- 
viding for the cremation of It new 
departments with cabinet rank. One 
of these was the late President 
Kennedy's request for a department 
of urban aJfairs and housing, re- 
jected by the Congre.ss, and another 
is President Johnst)n s similar pro- 
posal for a department of housing 
and community development. 

Opposition in Congress to crea- 
tion of such a department resulted 
in a limitation in the reorganiza- 
tion authority which prohibits the 
President from using this power to 
establish any new cabinet- level de- 
partment. Rep. K. William Stinson 
of Washington, a Republican mem- 
ber of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, says: 

^*A new department of this kind 
is unnecessary. It would take over 
the functions of existing agencies 
and simply enlarge the federal 
bureaucracy. There's too much 
bureaucracy already." 

Other proposals in the current 
Congress include some which would 
establish separate departments of 
consumers, education, health, rural 
and suburban government, science, 
transportation, transportation and 
communications, urbiculture, and 
veterans* affairs. 
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The trend in the past has been to expand the 
government through the President's authority 
to reorganize, points out Sen. Karl E, Mundt 



"The federal govarnment is literally bursting 
at the seams/ says Sen. John McCIellan, chair- 
man. Government Operations Committee 



More than 60 reorganizations in 
existing departments have be<*n pro- 
posed during the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, according to the study, 
and 36 of these were put into effect. 
Approximately 150 proposals were 
made to establish new federal 
agencies or change existing ones, 
and 46 were aocomplifihed through 
acts of C<sngress, president iaJ exec- 
utive orders, departniental orders 
or other proet*dures. Nearly 800 
se^xirate bills and resolutions were 
filed or executive orders issued to 
establish or extend— and, in a few 
cases, abolish— approximately 240 
federal commission's and executive 
or congressional committees. Eigh- 
teen became effective. 

Included in the departmental re- 
orga nidations are the creation of 
such new units as the Welfare Ad- 
ministration in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Man|K>wer Administration and 
La tx>r- Management Services Ad- 
ministration in the Labor Depart- 
ment. Presidential orders set up 
such bodies* for example, as a Com- 
mittee and Advisory Council on 
Consumer Interests, Citizens' Ad- 



visory Council on the Status of 
Women, interagency committees on 
export expansion and on interna- 
tional athletics, and president's ad- 
visory committees on automatic 
data processing and on supersonic 
transport. 

The many proposals which failed 
to get Congress' approval included 
some which would have established 
a Df>mestic Peace Corps, a Youth 
Conservation Corps, a Commigsion 
on the Aged and Aging, commis- 
sions on legislative ethics and 
standards, and a Commission on 
the Star-Spangied Banner Sesqui- 
oentennial Oiebration, Also denied 
passage were bills aimed at setting 
up a Commission on National 
Spelling, a House Select Committee 
on a Government Lottery, and a 
Commission on Firefighting Equip- 
ment to study the feasibility of 
federal legislation requiring uni- 
form threads on fire hose couplings. 

Scime of these proposals were 
attempts to coordinate or consoli- 
date existing operations and boost 
governmental efficiency. Senator 
McCIellan, however, points out "the 
increasing tendency of the executive 



and legislative branches of the 
government to propose further ex- 
pansions, in the name of reorgani- 
sation, which actually add to the 
incessant growth and increasing 
cost of federal prognims through the 
necessity of establishing supporting 
agencies to administer them." 

"The increasing cost of the fed- 
eral government can be traced, 
to a large extent, to the extenfjion 
of federal authority into all areas 
of human affairs," the Arkansas 
senator says. "When the many pro- 
posals for further extension of fed- 
eral programs affecting the lives 
of all our people- proposed but not 
yet acted upon-are considen?d, the 
increased cost involved is staggering 
to the imagination. If all of them 
were approved, it would inevitably 
lead to national bankruptcy and 
ultimately to socialistic government, 

"It becomes crystal clear that 
some brake must be put upon the 
continuing growth of federal activj* 
ties which are constantly building 
up a central gov^^rnment directed 
at providing all the net^s and con- 
trolling all the affairs of our people.** 

Democratic Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
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son of Washington, another member 
of the Committee, brings out a dif- 
ferent aspect of the problem. '*lVs 
hard to determine whether the 
growth in federal government comes 
from reorganizations within or from 
demands by the taxpayers for more 
servicses/' he says. 

*'The question is whether we can 
get better people into government 
and reduce the number of employ- 
ees needed. There's no question 
but what there is overstaffing. Our 
studies of the national security 
agencies show it. Pay ami position 
are awarded to officials on the basis 
of how many employes they have 
working tinder them, and this tends 
to produce empire-building. We 
must change the emphasis so that 
officials are judged by the quality 
of their own contribution and en- 
couraged to cut payrolls/' 

How new operations pyramid the 
size and cost of the federal gov- 
ernment can be seen by examining 
the antipoverty bill, which carries 
a price tag of $962.5 million for the 
first year. 

This bill wouJd establish an 
OfHce of Economic Opportunity. Its 
director would administer the vari- 
ous parts of the program- Other new 
bodies created would be a Job Corps, 
aimed at providing vocational ed- 
ucation and work experience for 
unemployed youths; an Economic 
Opportumty Council, composed of 
the heads of federal departments 
and agencies involvt»d in the pro- 
gram, and a National Advisory 
Council, made up of 14 citizens 
who would review the operation of 
the program, 

"The antipoverty program sets 
up a new agency to do what other 
government departments and agen- 
cies are already doing, adding 
another layer of bureaucracy," 
asserts Republican Rep. George 
Meader of Michigan, a member 
of the House Clovemment Opera- 
tions Committee. "This is neither 
sound administration nor good gov- 
errunent It simply increases the 
cost of government and detracts 
from its efficiency." 

To take another example, the 
Administration's plan for develop- 
ing the Appalachian area would 
create an Appalachian Hegional 
Commission to direct operations; 
a new federal agenc*y called the 
Appalachian Development Corpo- 
ration, which would provide finan- 
cial assistance to local development 
groups, and an independent cmn- 



mittee appointed by the Secretary 
of Conmierce to judge the effective- 
ness of the program. 

Not included in the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee 
tabulations are an estimated 2,000 
or more special public advisory 
committees and other groups com- 
posed of private citizejis who make 
recommendations and influence 
government decisions on myriad 
matters, 

*'The use of citizen committees 
has become perhaps the most rap- 
idly growing phenomena in gov- 
ernmental development in the 
Twentieth Century," according to 
Richard C, Bain, a jxjlitical scholar 
formerly associated with the Brook- 
ings Institution. "Used by every 
agency of government and by 
public ofi^ciaJs at all levels, the 
total impact of these advisory 
groups cannot help but be consider- 
able. There are few controls over 
them, and these are not consistent. 
There are no established criteria 
by which their activities may be 
judged. It is a Topsy-like growth 
now reaching fantastic proportions 
about whose total influence wc 
haven't the foggiest notion." 

There is little quarrel with the 
basic purpose of granting the Presi- 
dent authority to effect reorgani- 
2;ations within the executive branch, 
subject to congressional approval. 
The Reorganization Act of 1949, 
which was enacted following a 
strong recommendation by the first 
Hoover Commission, contains the 
stated aim of eliminating duplica- 
tion, overlapping and waste; abol- 
ishing obsolete functions, and in- 
creasing economy and efficiency in 
the federal structure. 

The question raised is whether 
the actual use of the authority has 
fulfilled its purpose* Another mem- 
ber of the Government Operations 
Committee* Sen. Carl T. Curtis, 
Nebraska Republican, says: 

"Fm disappointed at the results 
of delegating reorganizational au- 
thority bo the President. Plans for 
reducing the size of the government 
and simplifying it meet with re- 
sistance and fall by the wayside. 
Too often the plans that get through 
increase the size and number of 
agencies instead. 

*'We have overestimated the 
power of the President to reorganize 
the executive branch eflfectively. 
He must rely on subordinates in the 
various departments. A plan that 
would bring about a reduction in 
size would also cut the power and 
jurisdiction of some officials. It 
may never clesr the department for 
action by the President. 



"There are no magic shortcuts. 
You can*t rearrange the structure 
of federal functions and reduce cost 
if you have too many functions to 
begin with. We must stop adding 
functions. Once one is started, tax- 
payers » communities and states get 
involvtnl in it and don't want it 
taken away." 

As a typical example of how the 
federal camel will move into the 
tent once it has nosed under the 
edge, Senator Curtis cites the 
Library Services Act of 1956* It 
was passed to help provide books 
for rural libraries, and $7.5 million 
yearly in matching grants was au- 
thorized for five years. It was ex- 
tended in 1960 for another five 
years. 

This year Congress voted to re- 
move the limitation to rural areas, 
boosted the yearly authorization to 
S25 million for 1964 through 1966, 
and added another $20 million 
yearly in matching grants for li- 
brary construction. 

**The time to have stopped this 
mushrooming expansion was in the 
beginning/' the senator adds. "It's 
not a proper function of the fed- 
eral government to supply funds to 
local libraries." 

Senator McClellan puts the prob- 
lem into broader perspective: 

'*The ever-increasing expansion of 
the federal government and its 
attendant bureaucracy now involves 
annual budgets in excess of $100 
billion, an increase of $56 billion 
over total budget expenditures for 
fiscal year 1951. These resultant 
expenditures automatically increase 
the continually mounting deficits 
running into billions of dollars. 
The national debt, now in excess 
of S3 12 billion, is also rising at the 
rate of more than $8 billion an- 
nually, 

**This pyramiding of the already 
astronomical national debt dictates 
the compelling necessity of reducing 
the cost of government, where it 
is prudent to do so, in order to 
restore sound fiscal policies. The 
continuing increase in government 
activities and the addition of new 
federal programs and operating 
units required to implement them 
does not provide a solution to these 
problems. It results instead in 
aggravating them and in increasing 
deficits. 

*'Unless proposed reorganisations 
are directed toward consolidations 
of existing agencies or coordination 
of activities already authorized, 
rather than toward further federal 
expansions, these fiscal problems 
will continue to contribute to an- 
nual budget deficits/' END 
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continued from page 35 

ing facts. Switt^hing from a brand 
on a single purchase may not be 
caused by any real dissatisfaction 
at all It can occur simply out of 
boredom or the desire to reassure 
oneself that it really is the best 
brand. 

The reasons are not exactly clear, 
but the behavior of switching from 
a preferred brand is well docu- 
mented. Further, brand loyalty of 
considerable strength can be devel- 
oped when the available brands are 
essentially identical. Housewives 
faced with a choice of four brands 
of bread marked with different let- 
ters of the alphabet off^^n build up 
strong preferences for one or an- 
other of the brands in spite of tlie 
fact that all came from the same 
oven. 

Some of the work being done 
casts a good deal of doubt on ac* 
cepted beliefs. Charles King of 
Purdue University suggests that the 
women who have the most influence 
on others* purchases often buy their 
own fashion goods later m the sea- 
son rather than early. 

Research by Keith Cox, now at 
Kent State University in Ohio, clear* 
ly demonstrates that the amount of 
shelf spai^e given an article in a 
supermarket does not necessarily 
affect its sales. His results suggest 
that the sales of some products re- 
spond to changes in shelf space 
while those of others do not. And 
there is no classification system yet 
available that suggests what sorts 
of products react and what sorts 
do not. 

Judgments of clothing values 
may be strongly influence by the 
price tag, A study carried out by 
Morris Massey at the University of 
Texas with senior men demon- 
strated that they depended heavily 
on the price to determine the qual- 
ity of white shirts. When shown 
identical shirts with different price 
tags, they believed that the highest 
priced shirt was also the b^t one. 
In fact they judged inexpensive 
shirts to be more valuable than ex- 
pensive ones when prices were re- 
versed. The same students were 
heavily influenced by the amount 
they usually paid for a shirt (S5 to 
$6). They regarded any shirt as 
overpriced if it was much higher 
and any shirt as underpriced if it 
was much lower. 

Almost every aspect of human 
nature that is of major interest to 
the seller of products is constantly 
changing. It is not just that the 



contemporary American is different 
in his desires, beliefs and interests 
from the consumer of days past. 
The average American's wants and 
needs keep growing, altering, re- 
forming. 

A growing proportion of our pop- 
ulation is able to indulge itself with 
what is known loosely as luxury 
merchandise. When a family moves 
from $8,000 a year to 811,000, it is 
not only difficult to tell where the 
extra $3,000 will go, it is difficult to 
determine where any of it will go. 

The family may choose central 
air conditioning, a boat, an elec- 
tric organ, a long summer trip, a 
second family car. The family may 
also change the stores where it 
shops, the brand of shirts the hus- 
band wears, the cuts of meat the 
wife buys at the grocery. 

No one can specify what changes 
will be made or how rapidly. 

It is equally difficult to deter- 
mine what consumers do with any 
amount of extra cash, whether from 
a pay increase, an inheritanc*e or a 
tax cut The truth is that the con- 
sumer least of all really under- 
stands what he wants. Thus he 
cannot tell you with any degree of 
accuracy. And if he could do so, 
the probability is that subsequent 
events— or po^ibly his wife— may 
cause him to change his mind. 

This, of course, describes a pow- 
erful and dynamic economy. It is 
not true of the underdeveloped na- 
tions nor of the moderately devel- 
oped. But this points up the dilem- 
ma of suecess-that the higher the 
standard of living, the more diflflcult 
it is to determine what else people 
want and will buy. 

There are a large number of fair- 
ly predictable consumer wants that 
require little more than additional 
inc-ome for their realisation. But 
today, it looks as though the prin- 
cipal persons who have such pre- 
dictable wants-the lowest fifth of 
the nation in income— are among 
the least likely to share in the na- 
tion's economic growth. 

The fact that the population is 
gmwing, that the middle class is 
growing, means that the mass mar* 
ket for normal paraphernalia of 
American life will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to grow. But more and more 
of the (x>nsumer income will be 
spent to satisfy the special wants of 
fairly well-to-do consumers. 

This development is not one that 
calls merely for a host of bizarre 
new products. Its influence on nu- 
merous product lines is already ap- 
parent. One automobile company 
offers nine different seat options. 
The variety of sewing machine mod- 
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HKLCNA RyeiNftTClM, President, Helena Rubinstein^ Inc., 
famous creator of specialized beauty preparations 

Most of mi employees are women and. typically, they judge Blue Cross in a woman's 
persona! terms. This is one reason the Blue Cross way of helping is so important here. It 
provides benefits as actual hospital care. Therefore, it fits personal needs as no fixed, cash 
allowance could ever do. And the simplicity of merely presenting one's Blue Cross card 
on entering the hospital can't tie too highly praised* Of course, our saving on administrative 
costs with Blue Cross, as well as the excellent value, has special appeal from the company 
viewpoint,'* (Last year, J2'/i billion in benefits went to the nation's Blue Cross men^bers, 
largely groups. Call your local Blue Cross Bi I IIT f^DACC 
Plan for all the facts.) nLUt. UKUdd. 

(^Blufl CroM uut •ruttiot rat- by 
SLUE CHOSS ASSOCIATION. INC., m ItORTtl LAKE SHORI DRIVE, CHICAGO. lUINDtS mW 
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els has incre^aijed rapidly. And the 
number of differf^ni kind.*i (not 
brands ] of household paint matches 
the burgeoning v.'iriety of house- 
hold cleansers. 

All the talk about marketing re- 
search sometimes suggests that it is 
employed constantly and imagina- 
tively by virtually every business 
organization. Yet the evidence sug- 
gests that only the largest compa- 
nies in certain industries make 
much more than haphazard and 
sporadic attempts to determine 
what infonnation is needed or what 
information can be acquired within 
reasonable time and msi limits. 
And without a fairly systematic at- 
tempt to c^rry out these activities, 
an organization can seldom get the 
best return from its investment in 
marketing research. 

None of this disc*ounts the re- 
markable strides that business has 
made in discovering and assimilat- 
ing a large range of complex and 
d i fficul t tech n iq ues . Rathe r i t poin ts 
out the magnitude of the eHort re- 
quired to develop an entire new 
class of specialists and to learn 
Itow to use them- 

Researcli timitmtinns 

The term marketing research cov- 
ers a large variety of activities. 
Some of these are stable and well 
developed; others are still explora- 
tory. An easy way to differentiate 
them is on the basis of the kinds of 
information they provide. 

Undoubtedly the lion*s share of 
the budget goes into studies of 
purchasing patterns and market de- 
scriptions. The former are continu 
ally in operation so that manufar- 
turers and others can learn what 
the consumer is buying. An indi- 
vidual manufacturer of tfK)thpaste 
or bread or TV sets simply cannot 
learn how his new, ec*onomy size, 
or round loaf or portable model is 
doing on the basis of internal rcH?- 
ords. Marketing rest^arch am tell 
him accurately and rapidly. 

It can give him a pretty cle^r 
picture of the size and composition 
of the various submarkets in which 
he is distributing or plans to dis- 
tribute. Carpeting industry sales 
dropped in the middle 1950's» for 
example, largely because new fam- 
ily formations sank to low levels. 

Comparison tests of several sorts 
make it relatively simple to deter- 
mine which of two advertisements, 
I which of three packages, or which 
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of two products will be likely to 
generate the greatest consumer re- 
sponse- Test market procedures 
have grown quite sophisticated so 
that new promotional techniques or 
new products can often be tried out 
at relatively small expense m\d 
their effect fairly quickly deter- 
mined. 

But most of the major questions 
cannot be answer^ directly by 
marketing research, although it may 
be able to generate a certain amount 
of relevant information that can re- 
duce risk- 
There is really no way to dis- 
cover what kind of new product 
consumers want developed except 
in fairly general terms. The entTe- 
preneur still has to pay his money 
and take his chances. 

No market researcher can in the 
end design women's clothing or au- 
tomobiles actwding to the specifi- 
cations of some consuming group. 
The desire for novelty is obvious in 
human behavior Still no one has 
developed a technique to tell in ad- 
vance* how much or what kind of 
novelty the consumer wants. It is 
fairly clear that many consumer 
goods must change even though the 
change does not st^em to make the 
product any more ust^ful in a prac- 
tical sense. 

RmdtMCing risks 

Even when product changes have 
prac:tical consequences, it is not 
generally possible to detennine what 
the effect on sales will be. A prod- 
uct that is capable of saving the 
consumer physical effort may suc- 
ceed because the consumer regards 
the effort as unpk?asant or may fail 
because the consumer regards the 
effort as fun or valuable in some 
other sense. 

There is muc;h abi>ut the consum- 
er that is unknown, and there is 
much that is misbikenly l>elieved. 
In fact, if one assumed the ecxinomic 
future to be dependent upon a full 
understanding of consumers* wants 
and behavior, he could predict 
nothing but cliaos. 

Fortunately a partial understand- 
ing is sufficje^nt to maintain a pretty 
strong economy. The sheer increase 
in the magnitude of marketing re- 
search effort over the past decade 
suggests that business is now in the 
bt*st position ever to predict and 
satisfy consumer wants. 

Similarly, the theoretical work 
being carried out by businesses, by 
colleges of busine^ administration 
and by combined efforts of the two 
should provide a continually better 
base from which to undertake the 
task. END 




HELENA RUBINSTEIN, President, Helena Rubinstein, Inc, 

I ''THROUGH 16 YEARS, BLUE SHIELD HAS PROVED TO 

US HOW HELPFUL IT CAN BE. Time and again when families of 
our employees have faced surgical and medical expenses, they have had reason to be 
thankful for Blue Shield. The help is so understandifig, the service so efficient Blue Shield 
reflects in every way its medical society sponsorship. And by dealing directly with an 
employee and his doctor, Blue Shield assures the privacy everybody wants. All things 
considered, Blue Shield provides at reasonable cost a program that satisfies our needs 
completely," (340,000 companies now have this high-value protection. Ask yotif local 
I Blue Shield Plan about its many advantages.) g|^|J^ SHIELD 
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ow to 
head off 
trouble 

You will find these 
suggestions helpful 

"We hop from crisis to crisis and yet somehow I 
can*t put my finger on anything that really spells 
big trouble," confided the vice president of a textile 
firm. 

The management consultant, who had listened to 
this before, thought to himself, *'Here is another ease 
of a profit^making but trouble-irritated company." 

Big or little, troubles in management can be headed 
off before they strike or their impact can at least be 
lessened. It's largely a matter of awareness, action 
and adaptability. 

You need to: 
^ Know where trouble tends to sprout. 

► Be alert to warnings of trouble. 
^ Take timely action, 

► Exercise preventive management. 

Some troubles, of course, are big ones— an unwise 
investment in a computer, coming out at the wrong 
end of a collective bargaining agreement, faulty 
long*range planning, loss of a tax case, outright 
failure of a new division or product. These make a 
big impact within the company— and sometimes 
outside. When such things go wrong word that the 
company is in trouble gets around. 

In point of fact, however, extraordinary troubles 
such as these are comiMratively rare. More busi- 
nesses are plagued by ordinary, commonplace diffi- 
culties. Among these are difficulties with schedules, 
budgets, customers, records, machines, absenteeism 
and other bread-and-butter oonsiderations of day-to- 
day management. 

Trouble is the impediment between expectation 
and attainment in a business. Something occurs to 
block the fulfillment of plans and expected results. 

A m€)derate mess imposes enough of a load on a 
company. In more serious cases, severe disruptionSj 
confusion, loes of customer confidence, extensive 



drains on executive time and other adverse conditions 
result. 

Trouble sometimes arises from lack of foresight, 
error or neglect. An inaccurate forecast may invite 
a setback. In other instances the root cause could 
be inexperience, limited skills, ofF-the-cufT judgments 
or inept decision-making. In one way or another, 
internal trouble is linked to deficiencies in planning 
or control or both. 

There are times when trouble can be met head-on 
by means of a new concept or perspective. Or, it 
can be met by holding to the tested fundamentals, 
as in the case of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., where excellent planning has counteracted 
trouble possibilities. 

In planning for growth and expansion as well as 
for daily effectiveness of its activities, CEIC stresses 
the essentials of sound organization, measurement, 
and reporting to provide safeguards against troubles. 

Spiegel, Inc., a large mail-order company, con- 
centrates on quality control in office management and 
introduced an error-reduction check list for its large 
number of clerical employees, 

A sound prescription for averting troubles nec- 
essarily involves both institutional and perstinal 
factors— sound planning, ijolicies, decisions and con- 
trols on the corporate i^ide; and^ sound use of re- 
sources, judgment, timing and profc^ional manager- 
ship on the part of the individual. The prescription 
also requires specifics of this kind in blocking out 
potential troubles or dealing with them as they arise: 

► Recognize that plans tend to be geared to expec- 
tations of the idea, then asse^ss what could occur 
short of ideal results and be prepared to meet this 
situation. Every plan or new venture has its limita- 
tions. (See "Make the Most of New Ideas/' July 
Nation *s Bu.sihess.) 

► Fortify yourself with managers who have a flair 
for cost-consciousness* 
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► Insist on a reporting system that provides mean- 
ingful and prompt reports. 

► Improve the information flow— in volume, quality* 
selectivity and timing. 

► Recognize that no business rum of itself. Every 
company has to use some devices to measure re- 
sults and the degree of deviation from expected 
results. 

^ Set up distress signals to warn you of gathering 
clouds— signs that things are not going well. And use 
them. 

► Revise, update and improve existing pc^licies, or- 
ganizational relationships and proct^dures, since many 
trciuhles spring from these sources. 

Understand that the increasing complexity of 
business and holdover obsolescence just don't mix. 
The latter must go, if you're intent on averting 
trouble. 

► Build more consultation into plans, projects, sche<l^ 
ules and other activities to assure that all responsible 
people are involved and have had a chance to express 
their views. Coasultation gaps invite troubles. 

► Accompany all plans with some built-in leverage, 
SCI th^ can be modified as changing circumstances 
require alteration. Have a stand-in plan ready to 
fill in if the original one falls through. 

► Review activities at their outset, during, and peri- 
odically after they have been launched. 

► Pinpoint your priorities so that concentrated 
attention can be given promptly to a trouble situation 
without serious impairment to other on-going func- 
tions. 

► If things are going wrong, let your people know 
this, salvage what you can and try once again and 
this time with sufficient means for quantitative and 
qualitative control. 

Above all don't be tempted to believe that trouble 
ignored will correct itself. One untended trouble 
spot seL*; up a chain reaction which triggers other 
troubles. 

There are, to be sure, the large orbits of technology. 



labor-management relations, markets and sales and 
the competitive future— e^ch of which is in itself a 
potential area for encountering problems and Bnding 
solutions. But in the spectrum of difficulties encoun- 
tered within general management* trouble-prone 
sources generally are these: 

► People- re la ted troubles. 

► Troubles associated with ideas. 

► Performance troubles. 
^ Organizational troubles. 

Psychologist Saul W. (lellerman aptly links the 
triad of people, problems and profits. People-related 
troubles rank high both in frequency and severity. 
Within this category are the deadwood, the mis- 
matched, the trespassers and the negativists. 

Managerial deadwood is a particular source of 
dilRcuI ty. Lame-duck management often results when 
such persorniel have years of service but cannot per- 
form at the tempo or with the skills required by 
changing company goals. Retaining them in manage- 
ment positions on the firing-line breeds bure^aucratic 
practices and this, in turn, generates trouble in an 
environment where others have a low tolerance 
point for bureaucracy. 

Deadwood tends to clog the Uui^ of activity and 
to depress enthusiasm and morale among the sub- 
ordinate employees. High turnover rates may develop* 

Mismatching is another story. Despite all the 
screening devices employed by companies to assure 
sound selection and placement of people, poor match- 
ing of man and job still occurs. Either the job has 
not been updated to build into it newer and enlarged 
rtspcnsibilities or the man lias limitations which 
until now have gone undetected. In any event, where 
there is poor matching of the man and job you can 
expect trouble: marginal performance, mistakes in 
judgment and decision- making, line and staff clashes, 
potir synchronization among the various func* 
tions of the business. In his frustration tlie mis- 
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matched man may try to impair the work of others 
as well to cover his own inadequacies* 

Trespassers are troublemakers. By and large they 
comprise those who are disdainful of management 
and resent the management processes. They tend to 
violate communication channels, invade the fields 
of other officials, try to make end-runs on decisions 
which should be discussed with their colleagues. 
Executive trespassers have little respect for well- 
ef^tablished boundajries. At tim€s they are, or think 
they are, endowed with a special blessing from 
someone in the front office. Whatever the motive, 
trespassers invite anarchy in an organization. 

Negativists generate both an attitude and a level 
of performance which are troublesome. Their dis- 
agreement may be with institutional goals, policies, 
programs, expenditures or relationships. Having 
voiced their opposition they still will not abide by 
the top- management decision made after all views 
have been aired. The extent to which they engage 
in foot-dragging, pressuring their subordinates, ali- 
enating others and in open or subtle forms of non- 
cooperation provide continuing trouble for the com- 

People- related troubles also result from the favored 
who am exempt from the usual rules and regulations, 
the pre* retirees, eager to preserve the status quo until 
their closing day of service, the overspecialixed who 
are unable to see things in the broader perspective 
of <x>mpany goals and those of the strongly en- 
trenched old guard who try to make a contest be- 
tween their assumed autonomy and that of genuine 
top management authority. 

There are a number of things you can do to avoid 
the damage caused by people. Sound personnel poli- 
cies are an essential first step. They help to assure 
greater scrutiny in selection of managerial personnel, 
utilization of personnel in the pre-retirement period, 
handling of morale situations and backing up offi- 
cers who find it nece^ry to give their marginal 
subordinates a measure-up-or-eise ultimatum. Such 
polici^ should also provide for training for the 
o verspecial ized . 

This does not relieve the manager of the responsi- 
bility to observe those who do and those who do 
not carry their full workload comijetently and co- 
operatively. 

To have anything less than sound i^ersonnel }.K>li' 
cies or to default in one's managerial responsibilities 
is to perpetuate rather than attack the trouble. 

In the area of ideas we are concerned with what 
has aptly been referred to as the reach for oppor- 
tunity. And, the reach is inadequate if individuals 
are unable to stretch far enough to grasp new con- 
cepts and goals. 

Ideas are germane to the ends and means of a 
business. Peter F. Drucker, the consultant, has 
cautioned that in this decade of change, "The com- 
pany that seeks safety in .stability will find itself in 
dangerous straits/* Within the context of ideas, the 
kind which propel a company out of the smugness 
of stability are forecasts, plans, priorities, invest- 
ments, innovation. There are no certainties here. 

Businessmen encounter trouble when their follow- 
ers are unable to deal with ahstractions and conse- 



quently unable to grasp the essence of new ideas. 
Trouble also is inevitable when a cxjmpany's per- 
sonnel fear risk, when they are intent upon playing 
it safe. 

Trouble with ideas generally is reflected in un- 
productive committee work, sid^wipes at the staff 
meeting, an unwillingness among some of specialists 
to carry their share of the effort. The most severe 
form of trouble, of course, is the actual shelving of 
good ideas for lack of understanding or enthusiasm. 

Counteraction should consist of a number of 
things: an organizational climate which encourages 
inquiry, experimentation and change; communica- 
tion competency of a high order so that people can 
be reached and understanding really imparted; ob- 
jectivity and persuasion; careful preparation and 
excellence in presentation of a new idea or concept; 
a good sense of timing and, in many cases, a good 
deal of patience. 

Performance or output troubles are more common- 
place but nevertheless serious in terms of their im- 
pact. Here you find difficulties which may require 
the intervention of troubleshooters. The site of the 
problem may be a system, a procedure, some piece 
of automati*d equipment, schedule failure, records, 
space inadequacy, ,safety hazards, under budgeting. 

In his experience with projects involving indus- 
trial components for nuclear power systems, Rear 
Admiral Hyman C, Rickover has pciinted to a num- 
ber of instances in which substandard p*Tformance 
results from lack of understanding of the manufac- 
turing prot^ess in a rapidly changing technology. 
Many other leading engineers and industrialists 
have joined him in citing this as a serious threat to 
industrial progress. Poor workmanship, selectton of 
wrong raw materials, lack of engineering savvy and 
other deficiencies are comiwunded by inadequate 
inspection and the general lack of quality control 

A performance breakdown is usually flagged. 
Warning signals go up in the form of breakdowns, 
reports of customer dissatisfaction, accidents. 

Various cx>rrective steps can be taken, but the 
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B. J, BLAUSTEIN 



If youVe in debt and want to 
get out-l can show you 
71 ingenious (but 
perfectly legal) ways to do it 



I wrote this book for peo- 
ple who arc in debt, for 
£ho^ who really need 
help. And they can get it, 
quicker and easier than they 
think. 

There are dozens of legiti- 
mate ways (a full 71 in all) 
to delay your debt, and even- 
tually get uut oi it, and I be- 
lieve I know ihem aJl, It's a 
pity chat more people don*t. 

I have been a bank credit 
cjfficer for nearly thirty years. 
In thb lime, I have sat down 
with a quiirter of a million 
people to help them solve 
their financial problems. 

My new book, HOW TO 
HAVE MO«E MONEY TO 
SPEND, demonstrates &iep by 



step the many tediniques 
that can take the strain out 
of paying your debts. With 
some thought and planning, 
you um change a recurring 
monthly headache into a rela* 
lively painless experience! 

Ttni«-t«it«4 msthodt 

Did you know, for example, 
that you can borr&w y&wsdj 
oui of debit (The proc^ in- 
volves a number of thor- 
oughly tested steps^lhe first 
of which is to borrow about 
twice as much as you need*) 
And here are a few other 
things rd like to show you : 

• Bow to ^'fret^e'* your in- 
debtednesi indefinitely ^ paying 



it oif only when you're ready 
— a perfectly proper technique 
that works fine for the U.S. 
Government ^ and can work 
just as weJl for you, 

• Bow to git nmn credit — 
even when it seems you have 
reached your limit* 

• Bow ta avi^id paying kid- 
den charges when you buy on 
"time." Un other words, how 
to redTite your debts even be- 
fore you incur them.) 

• Baw to eliminate many 
needless, cnppling expensei 
from your personal spending. 

• How ta deal wUk your /I- 
nancht problem as a vfkde— 



instead of wasting money at- 
tacking it piecemeal. 

Which method — or com- 
bination of methods— should 
you use? As you read How 
To Have Moie Money To 
Spend, this question will an- 
swer itself. The book filled 
with detailed case histories. At 
least one of them should be 
dose enough to your own situ- 
ation for all practical purposes. 

Remember: none of this is 
theort^tical or speculative. It 
has all been tried — it has all 
worked. Every course of ac- 
tion I recommend has helped 
real people £nd theijr way 
back to one of Ihe happiest 
conditio&s known to man — 
complete solvency. 
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By B. J. BLAUSTEIN 

In sending for this book you have no other obli- 
gation than the one you owe yourself to enjoy 
your wa3pf of hfe solvent, without the constant 
gnawing in your stomach and the mental strain 
that Ijcing in debt causes. This book could chant^e 
your whole outlook I Full refund guaranteed. 
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HOW TO HEAD OFF TROUBLE continued 



most notabk one has to be a higher level of quality 
eontrol generally in the plant and the office, rSee 
"Put Troubleshooters on Target," Natiok's Business, 
September, 1959.) 

Organizational trouble present a special kind of 
challenge for several reasons. First, they are often 
tilted by power and authority considerations— sacred 
cows— which prompt management to withdraw from 
any kind of a showdown. Second, there is usually a 
low visibility level— things go on in violation of 
SDiind principles of organization and you just don't 
see them* at I^st not clearly, until they begin to 
show up in some repetitious pattern. Third, as or- 
ganizational structure grows more complex, decen- 
tralized and perhaps unwieldy, it Is more difficult 
to spot and diagnme a specific trouble. 

Organizational specialists often are not inclined 
to acknowledge defects in their craftsmanship. Short- 
tenure officials in middle management tend to live 
with organizational difficulties as part of business 
life and pot up with them until they move on to 
other pastures. 

Result: indifference to organization. 
Organization doesn't count at all/' they contend, 
"only good people do, to get things done," This 
blinks the fact that good organization expedites the 
work of good people. 

For all this, there are identifiable areas of organi- 
zationally related troubles. Clashes over who h^is 
authority to decide what, misunderstanding between 
line officials and staff specialists, lack of coordina- 
tion between two or more departments and other 
symptoms of a maJfunctioninf organization begin 
to show up. 

The causes and the symptoms are not far apart. 
Among the more potent causes are policies which 
were ill-conceived and not capable of being enforced 
but still remain on the boofe; perpetuation of func- 
tions that have long since outlived their usefulness; 
layefs of review and nitpicking before a decision 
can be made, and undue authority inferred on one 
division which enable it to overpower others. In 




many instances there 
or more since some organizational planning expert 
look a good look at the company structure. 

Indicators can be used here, too, to spot impend- 
ing trouble. Failure to make decisions on time 
constitutes one significant sign. Office politics and 
quiet feuds are other signs that trouble is brewing. 
Certain matters seem to be falling between the desks 
and no one can be tagged as specifically accountable. 

What to do? 

Make periodic management audits, so that you 
can get a clearer profile of what is going on in the 
organization, openly or concealed. 

Modernize the organization, as you would mod- 
ernize capital equipment, financial statements, phys- 
ical layouts or other aspects of the business. 

Update and keep current p<Dlicies, manuals, pro- 
cedural outlines, rules and regulations, organization 
charts* job descriptions and other tools. 

Clearly delineate the lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

Tackle—at the earliest date— any fKjlicias which 
appear to be fuzzy and about which there have been 
varying interpretations. 

Crow and diversify if company goals and buai- 
ness success generate ft. but try to keep the organi- 
zational structure and relationship relatively simple 
and clear. 

Engineer the organization periodically to smoke 
out duplication, unnecessary pro(x*dures, excessive 
reviews, staff encroachment upon line functions- 
Exercise quality control over your organization- 
just as you do over your products and ssrvices— for 
the two aie interrelated. 

Finally, pick your management personnel aire- 
fully and bring them along. 

There is almost always some element of conflict 
among people when there is organizationally re- 
lated trouble, because of the stakes involved and 
the threat to power, status and authority. For this 
r€*ason, it is generally a mistake to believe that you 
can ignore trouble, solve it by appeasement or manip- 
ulate it at your will. Any one of these approach€« 
will backfire. It is much more effective to face up 
to it objectively and with as large a fund of facts 
as poasible. Hold firm to the decision you finfilly 
reach. 

Managers are paid for their dedication and skills 
in keeping things in balance in the best interests of 
company objectives— whether it be people, ideas^ 
performance or organization. In this effort to achieve 
balance they must be concerned both with too much 
and too little control, with too much centralization 
and warranted decentralization, with too many risks 
or too few risks, with too many specializations or 
too few. Imbalance leads to trouble, and it is the 
manager's fundamental 1 task to spot and correct 
trouble and to bring things back into balance. 

— Nathaniel Stewart 

REPRINTS of "How to Head Off Trouble" may be 
obtained for 25 c^nts a copy, $12 per 100, or $90 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nations Business. 1615 H 
St., N. W., Washington, D. CI 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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Socferhamn M^hlne ManLifacturing Co.. Tualatin, Oregon. Butler Builder: Sabre Sfeel Buifdlng Company, Lake Oswego, Oregon. 



Low bidder? 




Hansrnan Industries^ inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Butler auflder. Baled Buildfng System. Inc., Minneapolis. 




American Coach Company, RIaltO, California. ButJ^r Builderi Punia LcnalrucJion Co., Rialto. 



A low bid seldom tells the whole story. And while weVe all 
interested in original cost, someday we have to face up to the 
real value of our purchase. Buildings are no exception. In fact, 
buildings are the rule i There is probably no purchase that you 
expect to perform so welt, for 50 long^ as a building. 

And Butler starts you off right. Factory fabrication keeps the 
price down and the quality up. Even more important is the ulti- 
mate cost advantage. That is, original investment plus years 
of low maintenance costs. In this respect, Butler is the low 
bidder regardless of the type, srzep or end use of the building 
you choose. There are good and logical reasons for this - . . 

Only Butler offers six distinct structural systems- two are 



clear-spans op to 120 feet wide. Also, six beautifirfly fabricated 
wall systems— three are factory insulated, two others can be 
eff tcter^tly ttetd insulated. Choose from eight appealing colors, 
too. These precision, pre-finished metal components dramat- 
ically reduce maintenance , , . you can even get a 20-year 
guaranteed roof, at slight extra cost 

No one gives you so many chances to match your exact need 
from 100 square feet to hundreds of thousands of square feet. 
And you can always add on, with virtually no loss of any original 
materiafs. So see your Butler Builder for the ulttmate low bid* 
He*s in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or *'BuildmgSt 
Metal." Or write direct if you wish. 




5a/es Offices snd Desfen Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

I 7456 East 13th Street. Kansas City. Missot^n 64126 



Mafiiifaclurers of M«til Buildints * Plistrc Panels 



EQutpmtitt tof Farmli 




So you think motor carriers ^Hj 
have been giving you the best ^ 
breaks for your heavier LTL 
shipments? 

tNot any more. 
REA rates in new Tariff 33'C 
are lower than motor carriers on j 
thousands of commodities. a 

Your product probably is on 
the list. 

Cut shipping costs. 




Start using KrEA Express g 
right now for shipments weigh- 
ing hundreds or even thousand 
of pounds. Especially now that 
motor carrier rates are inching up 
and leaving your needs behind. 



(Have you read what the Motor Rate Bureau in your section of the country 
has done for you lately ? And by the way, can you name one motor carrier 
that gives you single carrier responsibility and nationwide pick-up and 
delivery? No? RE A does.) Call or write E. Boykin Hartley, Vice 
Preside nt Sales, R E A Express, 219 E. 42nd St., N. Y 17. 
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PICK THE 
MIDDLE ROAD 
FOR SUCCESS 



0LTHA OPTIMISM—OUT nation's fa- 
vorite frame of mind— is an attitude 
no wise busine^man should acquire. 

Certainly the American dream of 
opportimity on a sc^le unknown 
elsewhere has been realized by 
hundreds of mi U ions of Americans, 
And events in our history have 
helped justify widespread optimism 
that goes beyond pure faith in our 
private enterprise system. 

But the intensity of our national 
taste for optimism suggests that it 
is more than just an accurate sum- 
mary of our experience. From a 
fact of history, it was turned into a 
moral injunction. From the belief 
that things would always go well of 
their own accord, we turned to the 
belief that things would go better 
only if we believed that they would, 
or if, at least, we acted as though 
we believed it. 

We have therefore gone around 
persuading each other to accentuate 
the positive and eliminate the neg- 
ative. We have urged ourselves to 
smile* not on the chivalrous princi- 
ple of "grin and bear it/' but on the 
doctrine that our smiling forces fate 
to turn things in our favor. 

What makes extravagant opti- 
mism a dangerous mistake is that 
It is not merely an internal frame 
of mind. The dogmatic optimist 
really believes and expects things 
to work out well. 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
prohibits pilots from taking tran- 
quilizers, because a tranquilized 
pilot does not worry enough. He 
does not anticipate troubles, and 
therefore does not react quickly 
enough, if at all, when troubles do 
come. A tranquilized pilot is a 
great optimist; he enjoys his care- 
free condition and it is gtKKi for his 




[ attained by realistic 
approach that avoids 
the extremes of both 



optimism, pessimism 




digestion, but would not be much 
appreciated by the passengers he 
might smash up. 

No prudent business executive 
would want to have a wholly opti- 
mistic staff, and for the same reason- 
Put a dedicated optimist in charge 
of capital budgeting and you may 
wind up with losses that any good, 
worrying sort of executive would 
have anticipated from the beginning. 
This is not to say that businessmen 
should bet only on sure things, but 
rather that to take risks blithely, in 
sheer indifference to their riskiness, 
is an unintelligent way to do busi- 
ness. 

People become prudent by weigh- 
ing risks, but the pure optimist 
ignores risk, which makes him a 
danger to his associates. 

When optimism hurts 

Even a more balanced optimist 
can be a danger to others, by per- 
suading them that the situation is 
not really as bad as it seems to be. 
After all, some situations are worse 
than they seem to be. An example 
of this is the unforgettable pro- 
nouncement that President Hoover 



made after the gre^at crash of 1929: 
Prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner." As we know now, it was not. 

Optimism is a bipartisan attitude. 
President Roosevelt declared shortly 
afterwards: **A11 we have to fear is 
fear itself." What he pr^^uniahly 
meant was that if all Americans 
became more optimistic, the situa- 
tion would rapidly improve 

Up to a point, of course, both 
Presidents were quite right in as- 
suming that whether a depression 
will continue or not depends in part 
on the public's morale. If |>t^ople 
think the economy will pick up, and 
act accordingly— building up inven- 
tories and making new investments, 
or buying houses and durable goods 
—their behavior will tend to con- 
firm their expectations. But great 
depressions cannot be defeated by 
changes of attitude alone, any more 
than severe infections can be fought 
off merely by the patient's cheerful* 
ness* 

Quite the contrary. At moments 
of crisis, optimism becomes a par- 
ticularly dangerous attitude, dan* 
gerous not only because optimism 
will not really solve the problem, 
but because it may aggravate the 
problem. When the optimists are 
finally unable to keep up their 
sanguine hope in the face of the 
dismal facta^ they are likely to end 
up much less hopeful than they 
would have been had they been told 
to expect a hard time. They may, 
in fact, become paralyzed by their 
despair. 

The way that unjustified confi- 
dence can work was illustrated by 
the stock market break of May, 
1962, Because the three or four 
postwar recessions have all bet^n 
mild, and because they were largely 
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contained by the built-in economic 
stabilizers, many Americans, busl- 
nessmen among them, had come to 
feel that our economy was depres- 
sion-proof. 

Although the condition of the 
economy and the behavior of the 
stock market are not absolutely 
linked, excesaive confidence in the 
one spilled over into the domain of 
the other, especially since the stock 
market also had been behaving very 
nicely since the end of World War 
II, Then, when the market break 
came, instead of merely creating a 
reasonable amount of disappoint* 
ment, it created among many a fear 
that everything was coming to an 
end. 

Luckily, their despair was only 
momentary, but despair is never a 
fruitful reaction. Too many people 
had drawn the optimistic and dan 
gerous conclusion that a long run 
of good luck guarantees the indefi- 
nite continuation of gixtd luck. 

In fact, optimism, when finally 
frustrated by undeniable facts, can 
lead to reactions even more dan- 
gerous than despair and paralysis 

Suppose the technical training 
manager of a company sets two 
young trainees to the task of as* 
sembling a fine instrument, so in- 
tricate he is sure neither of them 
wm be able to do the job. He puts 
one trainee in a foolishly optimistic 
frame of mind by telling him that 
the job is easy. He tells the other 
trainee the job is extremely difficult. 

If the experiment is properly de- 
signed, neither trainee will in fact 
be able to do the job; but their re- 
actions to failure will be quite dif- 
ferent. The first, at a certain stage, 
will rebel against the task and may, 
if he ia inclined that way, become 
resentful. He will, no matter what 
his makeup, be badly disappointed. 
The second trainee, on the other 
hand, will have no occasion for 
violent disappointment, and even 
though he has not succeeded, he 
will have been doing the work in a 
spirit that enables him to learn. 

When iltusions fait 

Sluittered illusions do not merely 
sadden people. They drive some 
people into violent and destructive 
behavior. Nobody enjoys having his 
illusions shattered; some men are 
wiser and better for it, others are 
destroyed by it, and still others take 
revenge for the injury by lashing 
out against their fellows. Such be- 
havior can be seen repeatedly in 
the political and economic affairs 
of men. 

But none of these grave defects 
in optimism should persuade any- 



one to turn pe^imist. Pessimism is 
in one sense the opposite of op- 
timism. In another, more Important 
sense, pessimism is identical with 
optimism. Both are automatic pre- 
dicting machines which keep churn- 
ing out the same kind of prediction 
regardless of circumstances. 

The pessimist always exi>ects the 
worst possibility to turn up, the 
optimist always expects the best. 
The pessimist will always sell short; 
the optimist will do just the oppo- 
site. In the long run each would be 
as successful or unsuccessful as the 
other. Even from the standpoint of 
how much satisfaction their posses- 
sors get from them, optimism and 
pessimism are hard to tell apart. 

No wise businessman would long 
allow himself to be either an ex- 
treme optimist or pessimist. He 



The realist has no 

i 

dogmatic predicting 
machine where his 
mind should be. He 
faces up to the facts 
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wiUp of course, aim to act in a 
moderately calm and cheerful way, 
no matter what the situation is. 
That is partly a matter of common 
courtesy. No gentleman goes about 
assailing his associates' or em- 
ployes' e^rs with shrieks of misery 
and doom. Cheerfulness is also a 
matter of common prudence. An 
habitual attitude of defeatism closes 
off a man's energi<^ and imagina- 
tion. 

What inner attitude should a 
wise and prudent businessman cul- 
tivate in place of optimism or pes* 
simism? He should be a realist. 
Since every businessman must ex- 
perience both success and failure^ 
pleasure and displeasure, good luck 
and bad, he had better recognize 
both sets of possibilities in his esti- 
mates of the future. Since the world 
contains both good and evil, it is 
willful ignorance to adopt a position 
that denies the preseiice of either. 

Since human progress is irregular 
and mixed, it is sheer silliness to ex- 
pect every change in human condi- 
tions to be for the good, or for the 
worse. 

A realist, defined in this way, is 



a man who has no dogmatic pre- 
dicting machine where his mind 
should be. He bases his expecta- 
tions about the outcome of any 
event —be it economic, personal or 
IK>litical— on the best information 
he can get and the most careful 
tbought he can apply. To be a 
realist, in this sense, is obviously 
the only thing a reasonable busi- 
nessman can choose to be. 

But if realism is so obviously 
cxjrrect, why have .so mimy re^ison- 
able Americans resisted it? Prob- 
ably because of a deep confusion 
about the moral implications of 
realism. To be a realist is to be 
flexible in your analysis of facts 
and in your estimates of future 
consequences. This does not in any 
way imply being flexible in your 
n>oral standards. 

To predict that a certain tax in- 
spector would probably take a 
bribe— a prediction that a complete 
optimist would never make— is not 
to condone his taking the bribe. To 
re^cognize that some buyers are 
naive is not to condone cheating. 

In short, to understand the facts 
does not imply either approval or 
disapproval. Moral judgment and 
factual judgment are absolutely 
separate activities. 

Unfortunately, iieing realistic has 
in common speech come to stand 
for the idea of being as unprincipled 
and vicious as you believe the next 
man to be. 

In the same fashion, realistic 
politics—a phrase that came into the 
English language by way of trans- 
lation from Hitler's favorite ex- 
pression He.alpolitik--has come to 
mean the politics of grabbing every- 
thing one €^n carry away* that is, 
politics managed with sovereign dis* 
regard for moral principles, justice, 
and international law. In short, the 
once harmless word realism has 
been so sullied that it is now prac- 
tically untouchable. 

In view of that, a businessman 
who rejects both optimism and 
pessimism, and who therefore is a 
realist, ought not publicly to call 
himstf'lf a realist There is really 
no need, in any case, to call him- 
self by any other name than hie 

own.— PROF, WILLIAM LETWIN 

School of Industrial Management, 
Ma$SQchusetis Institute of Tech- 
noiagy 

REPRINTS of "Pick the Middle 
Road for Success'' may be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100, 
or $90 per 1,000 postpaid from 
Nations Business, 1615 H St,, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Piease enclose remittance. 
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MILLS ON TAXES 

contintied from page 30 

a result of reduced taxes. We all 
realize that as our country grows in 
population^ our labor force in- 
creas€«, our need for airways, high- 
ways and so on increases, we will 
have to meet these increasing needs 
as we have in the past But we 
must be sure that economic growth 
in the private sector replaces gov- 
ernment spending in every area pos- 
sible. If we accofmplish that, then 
once we get to the point of a bal- 
anced budget, we can review again 
what we have done and whether the 
results justify another try at doing 
son>e thing about taxes. 

Only the future can tell whether 
or not we can accomplish this same 
operation a second time, 

II you got excess revenue should part 
of ft be put into national debt reduc- 
tion rather than tax cuts? 

Y^, we must allow some of this 
additional revenue to be applied on 
the debt. We certainly are not 
thinking in terms of just getting to 
a balance and then creating a defi- 
cit again, with no thought of ever 
making any payment on the public 
dd^t 

In recent years the amount of reve- 
nue-producing tax changes has been 
considerable. Does this indicate that 
Congress is more favorable toward 
broadening the taxable base? Or does 
this mean that you have nearly ex- 
hausted the possibjlrties in this area? 

It is difficult to speak in terms of 
what the Congress feels. But I 
would imagine that many members 
would at least look with favor upon 
a continued effort by the Ways and 
Means Committee to find more 
ways to reduce the tax rates cm in- 
dividuals and businesses. One way 
that you can reduce rates is to sub- 
ject more dollars to the rate itself 
or to the full imposition of the rate. 

The fact that we have not fully 
suot^^ed in broadening the tax 
base and lowering the rates, doesn*t 
mean, or should not be taken to 
mean, that there is no further in- 
terest in it. Certainly there is on 
my part. 

If we could reach a point where 
there is a combination of both 
broadening the base and reduction 
in government spending, it could 
give rise to further reduction in 
rat^. 

We run into much opposition 
when we endeavor to make dollars 
subject to taxation that are not now 
subject to taxation. A great pressure 
is built up. People have vested rights 



and feel that they have, over the 
years, fully justified those rights. 
They don't want to give them up. 

I think that, since World War II, 
there has been a reversal of the 
trend of providing relief to one seg- 
ment or another of our society by 
special provisions. There have been 
fewer of those types of amendments 
by Congress in the last five years, 
say, than was previously the case. 
If we have not succeeded in broad- 
ening the base to the extent some 
people wanted it broadened, at least 
the Congr^s should be given the 
credit for having prevented a fur- 
ther erosion of the base. In any 
event, I feel there is strong public 
sentiment that we continue our ef- 
forts to make our tax system as 
fair and equitable as we can, par- 
ticular ly since the end result would 
mean lower rates for everyone. 

Do you think people will be paying 
less taxes five years from now? 

It is difficult to predict. Much of 
the answer would have to lie in what 
happens throughout the world and 
the requirements that will exist dur- 
ing that period of time for defense 
and other matters relating to de- 
fense. 

If tax reductions generate more eco- 
nomic growth, how far can you cut? 
Is there a point of diminishing re- 
turns? 

There may be. I don't know 
whether there is or not; and cer- 
tainly I don't know at what point 
we would reach a turn. 

An important thing to bear in 
mind is this: We became a great na- 
tion economically before World War 
II, or we would not have had the 
productive capacity to have won 
World War II, Certainly it took a 
strong nation economically as well 
as spiritually to win the War. We 
got to the point we did under much 
lower rates of taxation than we have 
had since World War II, 

Since then we have had these 
very short upturns and then down* 
tunis in economic activity. Now 
whether or not the high tax rates 
have caused these developments no 
one can prove. Certainly, it is my 
own thought that many factors have 
contributed to these upB and downs 
in the economy. But I believe that 
we must include in those factors 
the continuation of these World 
War II e-xcessively high rates of 
taxes which have placed such a 
burden on the economy. 

This may have kept the econ- 
omy from getting quite as far up 
hill as it would have without the 
extreme burden. To the extent that 
the burden is reduced^ therefore. 



the economy can better advance. 
But in the process of determining 
tax policy, one always has to bear in 
mind over- all fiscal policy. 

Probably the ideal thing, from 
the point of view of the freedom of 
the private sector, would be no tax. 
But we can't do that because fiscal 
policy won't let us completely re- 
lease the private sector of the econ- 
omy. So we have to moderate what 
we would do in the tax field be- 
cause of fiscal policy. If govern- 
ment spends, it must tax. 

Therefore, it was important, in 
connection with the recent tax cut, 
that we relate the two things: taxes 
and expenditures. If the relationship 
is not fully recognized and main- 
tained then you don*t accomplish all 
that you intended when you set out 
on a given program. 

What should be the highest tax rate? 
Should it be as low as pre-war? 

It depends entirely upon fiscal 
policy— spending. I think it would 
be good if we l^d rates of taxation 
such as those before World War IL 
But we can't have those rates if we 
must have the spending we have to- 
day. Those rates and present spend- 
ing would creat<* inflation and 
would creatt^ a greater public debt. 

Our desires with respect to taxa- 
tion are not always obtainable. We 
go as far in th^ desires as fisc^al 
policy permite, 

"^rhere have been some who point 
out that if you went the full road of 
broi?dening the base of our tax by 
eliminating special deductions, cred- 
its and other relief provisions you 
could have rates as low as 40 per 
cent. It may lie true. 

Do you feel that we will have more 
progressiveness or less in income tax 
rates in the future? 

Under tht^ nvw tax rate, we have 
greater progressiveness with respect 
to the first four brackets since these 
formerly were taxed at a single 
rate. We have less progressivenc^ 
in the brackets above the firgt four. 
This is indicated by the fact that 
the top rate is reduced from 91 pt^r 
cent to 70 per cent. 

Will we have roughly this amount of 
progressiveness in the future? 

It depends. If we finally sucxieed 
in getting rates down, say, to 40 or 
50 per cent, we could under such 
an arrangement lose some of the 
progressiveness we have today if 
we did not make adjustments with 
respect to other rates going up to 
the top. 

I do think the income tax itself 
should always be based upon some 
degree of progressiveness in rates. 
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There are those who suggest that 
we have a flat rate of taxation. I 
would doubt that that is the better 
course to pursue. 

Is fiberalization of depreciation and ' 
investment credits a good way to in^ 
crease incentive tor business to in- 
vest or is it better done throtigti re< | 
duction in rates? 

It depends upon what you want 
to do. If you want to increase cash 
flow you can do it by adjustment of 
depreciation and providing invest- 
ment credit. But, if you want to 
create the picture of enlarged profits 
over a period of years, you do that 
by adjusting your rates downward. 

Now, there are some-depending | 
upon the businesses they are in— 
who have stated they might prefer' 
one way or the other to accomplish 
this- I think it is best for us, as we 
consider tax policy, to think in 
terms of going both ways to some 
extent because both are important 
in the operation of a business, ' 
bearing in mind that depreciation 
is nothing more than a set of rules 
in its area to enable you to de- 
termine what the Income of a busi- 
ness is in the course of any one tax- 
able year. But they also play a very 
important part in keeping moneys, 
from being taxed which are neces- 
sary to replace those properties that 
are essential to production of the 
income. 

I would think it would be best for 
us not to move exclusively in one 
field or the other, but to do as we 
have done in the past, think in 
terms of continuing to change in 
both areas. 

Is ttiere a possibility in the future of 
an option system under which a per- 
son could choose to give up credits 
or deductions and pay a lower rate? 

We discussed in the Committee 
on Ways and Means in connection 
with the Revenue Act of 1964 the 
possibilities of creating, by law, 
such an option. We were thmkmg 
in terms of an optional set of rat^ 
that would be applicable to the in- 
come which a taxpayer has, with- 
out deductions, that is without his 
taking any personal deductions. 

If you have such an option it ' 
might be necessary that the tax- 
payer be required to choose it for a 
period of more than one taxable 
year for reasons that I am sure are 
apparent. That might well be re- 
quired. It has been suggested by 
some the option should be for five 

years. | 
I think it is a very fertile area for | 
us to study and explore for possible , 
enactment in some future year when 
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MILLS ON TAXES 

continued 

we can justify mme further loss of 
revenue. 

Some think that if we had such a 
provision in the law, and it worked, 
more and more taxpayers would 
get away from the difficulty and 
oompiications or fiJing a regular tax 
return and use the option. In time 
it might then become not an option, 
but the ordinary method tliat most 
taxpayers would Ui?e. 

Are there any partrcufar new deduc- 
tions that you expect in the future to 
be real possibilities? 

If you looked at all the bills that 
have been introduced and pending 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, you would ^nd an almost 
Inexhaustible variety of ways to pro- 
vide additional deductions. You can 
make a justitlcation for practically 
all of them if you look solely at the 
public policy, social or other rea- 
s3ons involved. But if we move in 
the direction of providing addition- 
al deductions from the tax rate, we 
would certainly further postpone 
any future possibility of reduction 
in the rates. 

A rate reduction, of course, frees 
money for the taxpayer which he 
can use for any purpose he wants 
to. It may be that the taxpayers 
generally would receive as much 
benefit from some of the proposed 
deductions as they would through 
future rate reductions. One has to 
make up his mind which course is 
better from the point of view of the 
welfare of all and the growth of 
our economy. 

Do y0u think the President should 
be given the power of cutting or 
raising tastes to heip offset economic 
conditions? 

I doubt that it is wise for any one 
person to have such a responsibility 
and authority from his own point of 
view, I doubt that it is wise for 
any one person to exercise that 
authority from the point of view 
of all our people. 

Certainly I would question the 
advisability of giving the President 
the authority to increase taxes. You 
know, of course, there is a provi- 
sion in the Constitution which re- 
quires that ^11 bills for the raising 
of revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, 1 have no 
ides whet arrangements would be 
given for people to be heard as to 
which rates should be increased and 
which rates should not he increased, 
which segments should be taxed to 



a greater extent than others, and so 
on. That almost borders upon taxa- 
tion without representation. 

The arguments as to authority to 
increase taxes are not all applicable 
to the power to reduce taxes. But 
here again, I think that if tax^ 
need to be reduced, if circumstances 
justify reduction in taxes, it is bet- 
ter to follow the time-honored prac- 
tice of submitting request to the 
Congress and letting the Congress 
carry out its will where i^eople can 
be heard, where determinations can 
be made based upon careful studies 
of the expression of views of the 
interested people. 

Don't some of the tndustriafized coun- 
tries rn Europe fet business write off 
the cost of new equipment faster 
than U.S. companies can? 

Oh, y^. Undoubtedly there are 
many countries of Western Europe 
where investments in busine^ prop- 
erties can be recouped at a faster 
rate and in a shorter period of time 
than they can be in the United 
States. 

In yiew of international competition^ 
does more need to be done in this 
area? 

Fm never satisfied that we have 
done all that we should ever do with 
respect to the tax law. It is a matter 
that requires constant attention in 
the hope that we can provide for 
the type of improvement you have 
referred to, along with other im- 
provements. We can strive to bring 
our own people into a position of 
having this tax advantage over their 
foreign competitors. 

Can you imagine taxes being in- 
creased to fight inflation in this coun- 
try anytime in the next few years? 

It is always hard to know what 
will happen. 

But tax policy can be used to 
combat inflation. Almost everyone 
agrees. If inflation should reach a 
point, sometime in the future, that 
increased rates are necessary in or- 
der to prevent increase, or even 
bring a reduction in inflation, the 
Congress would certainly want to 
consider using tax policy as one 
possibility. 

Would there t>e any need to raise 
taxes in the event of a war in South- 
east Asia? 

It depends entirely upon the ex- 
tent of the expenditures that would 
be involved, as to whether or not 
we would feel justified in doing 
that. We would just have to view 
the situation as if developed. 

Should the income tax always be our 
primary source of federal revenue? 



Well, certain of the excise taxes 
we would not change anytime soon. 
The tax on gasoline and other pro- 
ceeds which go into the Highway 
Trust Fund are committed toward 
that expenditure until 1972. So for 
that reason we are limited in our 
ability to do anything about those. 

When you add the revenues from 
all types of distilled spirits, tobacco 
taxes, the taxes that go into the 
Highway Trust Fund, you have 




Rep. Wilbur Mills 

about $9.5 billion of the $14.7 bil« 
lion involved in the excise taxes, so 
you have left about $5.2 billion 
coming from all other sources. 

Now, whatever changes we would 
make in the excise tax field might 
have to be limited to these $5.2 
billion. The C'ommittee may find 
itself working more in that area 
than any other. 

It is not certain yet what the 
Committet^ will do. We want to look 
at all of the excise rates. As soon as 
our fiscal situation will permit us, 
we want to change some of the 
rates, maybe even eliminate some 
of the taxes. The extent to which 
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we can go will depend upon the fis- 
cal situation at the time. 

To the more basic question, what 
part should come from income tax 
and what part should eome from 
excise tax, I have always felt that 
we have to correlate taxes in the 
United States, unlike some coun- 
tries in the world where mast or all 
of the tax is col leveled by one level 
of government. Here we have towns 
and cities collecting taxes, counties 
collecting taxes, states colltxiting 
taxes, special taxing districts, as 
well as federal taxei^. If we all went 
in the same area of taxation we 
would probably cn^iite greater trou-^ 
bles than we do today. 

We have to relate what we do 
at the federal level to wliat is done 
by other governmental bodies. We 
couldn't all go into excise taxes 
without causing undue problems in 
the areas that would be affected by 
excise taxes. We can't all go into 
income tax and raise the amounts 
of money that are required by all 
of the various governmental bodies. 
If we did we would be imposing 
upon people and businesses such 
taxation that we couldn't expect 
them to survive. 

What 1 iim saying in essence is 
this: Your largest tax gatherer, 
which is the federal government, 
better relies for most of its revenues 
upon a system of income taxation 
that provides for progressiveness. 
Other governmental bodies have 
historically followed other avenue 
of taxation, such as property tax 
and sales taxes. So 1 would look 
with a great deal of concern upon 
a decision by the federal govern- 
ment to pay for $97 billion of fed- 
eral spending through, for instancep 
excise and sales taxes without the 
states themselves having some op- 
portunity to adjust their own tax 
programs. 

What is your philosophy with regard 
to the primary objective of our tax 
system? 

My philosophy has not changed. 
We should set^k a tax climate fav- 
orable to economic growth, income 
taxes under which [K^opk? with the 
same income should pay like 
amounts of tax^ an income tax that 
interferes as little as possible with 
decisions of the market place. We 
seek a system of fairness, relative 
ease of compliance and which will 
respond quickly to changes in 
economic conditions to restrain in- 
flation and recession. 

To what extent can our tax systtm 
hefp avoid recessions in the future? 
1 don't know that tax policy or 



anything else could be said to pos- 
sess that power. 

I have a very strong feeling that 
much of our present economic ac- 
tivity and prosperity is based upon 
the anticipation of this recent tax 
reduction as well as its actual en- 
actment. You will recall in the be- 
ginning that them was a great deal 
of concern expressed by many peo- 
ple as to the advisability of under- 
taking such a program. You will 
also recall that I had stated spe- 
cifically that I would not favor a 
quickie tax cut that was being sug- 
gested by some in 1962. 

I said I would be for a balanced 
tax reduction program involving re- 
duction in rates with as much re- 
form in the tax law as possible, 
provided that action could be cou- 
pled with a position and a policy of 
holding the line on spending. 

This once again indicates the 
view that I've always had that you 
can*t form tax policy in a vacaium. 
You have to connect It with your 
st^ending policy. They have to go 
hand in hand. 

In other words what I wanted to 
do was to create the circumstance 
under which we could permit the 
private sector to exercise greater 
vigor and vitality in the economy 
realizing that if we impose that 
responsibility ufxjn the private sec- 
tor we must also impose responsi- 
bilities on ourselves of adjusting our 
fiscal policy to accommodate that 
situation. 

As to the Immediate future, I 
feel that this action has certainly 
contributed to the maintenance of 
the present upward swing in our 
economy. There were those who 
freely predicted that we would 
reach the end of the upswing in 
January, February, or sometime 
during the first quarter of 1963. I 
don't know that we could have con- 
tinued this present upswing without 
the prmipects of this tax bilL 

It is highly questionable whether 
you can reduce taxes after a de- 
pression is under way and have the 
eff<x*t uix)n the? ec^jnomy that you 
might have if you reduce taxes 
before the downturn begins. There 
are those who would argue that the 
extent of tax reduction after a de- 
pression has begun would have to 
be far greater and you are always 
justified in expecting less reaction 
in the economy from it* 

So I don't know that you could 
use tax reductions to overcome a 
depression. I feel there is a strong 
possibility you can use tax reduc- 
tions to prevent a depression occur- 
ring as early as it otherwise would 
occur END 
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UNIONS PUSH 

continued from page 39 

effective as they claim we are. 
Look, we have a million members 
of organized labor in Ohio, yet we 
have a conservative senator like 
Lausche. 

I'm not trying to downgrade 
labor's political effectiveness. I 
think each year that goes by, each 
campaign that goes by^ we are doing 
better and better. 

But we are still basically en- 
grossed in the organizational job of 
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registeffUg bur people. Our people 
aren't registered. Business people 
are registered. 

Our people don't come out to 
vote. Business people do come out 
to vote. 

Business people get the money 
up. Our people— we c^n't get enough 
of them to give a dollar a yean 
But it gets better. Each campaign 
we do better. But this is our basic 
job— organization. That's the reason 
ifor our existence. We still have a 
long way to go. 

Are you dissatisfied with the turnout 
of union members at the polls and 
their voting performance? 

We are happy with the improve- 
ment weVe been making, but still 
unhappy with the over-all perform- 
ance. We would like to be able to 
have a situation like that involving 
Len Yarborough, who is secretary- 
treasurer of Oklahoma's COPE. 

In the recent right-to-work refer- 
endum fight he comes in and re- 
ports that in 10 counties of Okla- 
ho ma he was in charge of, all but 
26 of the members of AFL-CIO and 
the adults in their families were 
registered. He had that thing bro- 
ken down so that he knew that, of 
the 26, six of them were illiterate 
and were too embarrassed to put 
their **X" down, 11 wouldn't vote 
for religious reaBons, Two people 
were in Alaska and— I don*t know 
what was the matter with the other 
seven but he had the thing broken 
down to the point where he knew. 

What percentage of your members 
are registered and vote? 



This varies from electw 
tion but I would say roughly 65 per 
cent of our people are registered. 
Of that, I would say 80 to a5 per 
cent vote in a presidential election. 
In a primary, in an off-year, it will 
go down to 60 per cent of those 
registered. 

How much are you trying to improve 
your registration? 

If we can get an increase of 15 to 
20 per cent, bringing it up to 75 or 
80 per cent, we'd consider that real 
progress. 

Could you tell us about your regts- 
tration program? 

As he did in 1960. and 1962, 
AFL-CIO President Meany has 
been able to get the services of Roy 
Reuther, who, in my opinion, is the 
most knowledgeable authority in the 
field of registration, to take leave 
from the United Automobile Work- 
ers and head up our operation. 

This, by the way, is both a regis- 
tration and get-out-the-vote opera* 
tion. 

The program is being finance by 
special registration assessment from 
each of the international unions. 
It is a voluntary assessment of five 
cents per member. We expect to 
raise some $600,000. The bulk of 
it is in already. 

This is out of the dues treasuries of 
the unions? 

That*s right. This is a nonparti- 
san registration eflort. We have 
sat down with the leaders of our 
50 state COPE's and we have 



SELECTIVE REGISTRATION 

"When you pay a candidate's bills, you are not so sure 
where the money is going. 

"When you make a donation to a candidate, you can't be 
sure. 

'*But when you spend your money to get people regis- 
tered, and then spend a lesser proportion to get them out 
to vote, you know you got a vote in the ballot box, 

''Of course, we are a little bit choosy when we choose dis- 
tricts in which we want to better these votes in the baflot 
box, so that when they go in we have a pretty good idea 
how they are going to vote/' 

George Meany, Chairman 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education 
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worked out regislratjon and get- 
out-the-vote programs that call for 
the 5?tate organizations to contribute 
a ct^rtain sum of money towards the 
budgpt in order to qualify for 
natjonal help. 

Will you match tt two to one? 

That's what we did in the past 
and undoubtedly we will do it 
again. 

How much of the vote do you con- 
sider deliverable to the candidate 
COPE endorses? 

Well, we don't like to use the 
term deliverable. If 70 to 80 per 
cent of our memlx^rship will follow 
the endorsements made by COPE, 
we think that is good. 

Do your studies indicate that that is 
what you general fy get? 

Yes, when we have a good candi* 
date, a f>opular candidate*. Presi- 
d€*nt Kennedy got that much from 
our people. On the other hand, 
when Adlai Stevenson ran against 
a war hero this went down. I 
would suspect, in some areas, that 
perhaps k^s than 60 per cent of our 
people backed him. 

So the personalities of the candidates 
have something to do with it? 

That's right. And the issues that 
arc uppermost in the campaign 
have a lot to do with the thing. 

Is there any single issue that you 
feel Is going to be particularly deci* 
sive this fall? 

Unemployment and the problems 
of automation* 

Even in areas where employment may 
be high? 

That's right Because there is 
constant job erosion and new tech- 
niques that come in. Our people 
get very uneasy about their own 
employment. 

How can you say a candidate is for 
or against you on this issue? Aren't 
all candidates against unemployment? 

Yes. But it is their attitude on 
programs. On public works, on 
minimum wage, on are^ redevelop- 
ment, on retraining, on a shorter 
work -week; these are the big issues. 
Some are sc^nsitive to the problem. 
We get the feeling that some con- 
gresJimen and senators don't even 
recognize it as a problem. 

How do you evaluate a new candi- 
date who doesn't have a voting 
record? 

Our people generally will inter- 
view candidates or ask them to 
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Mrs. Bella Moreflr. 
Chiropraclic Foundation, Inc. 
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''The FH folder has helped us cut 
our mailing costs considerably-" 



says John Keyes, the Director of 
Public Relations, the Chiropractic 
Foundation, ''As this is a philan- 
thropic, non-profit organization, our 
administraiion expenses must not 
exceed 5% of our revenues. The FH 
folder has been of malcrial help in 
keeping down the costs of mailings. 
It s so simple to operate that volun- 
tcer workers can use jl Wc average 
about 1,000 pieces a week for nine 
months of the year," 

Hand folding is slow, tedious, 
time taking, high cost, and interrupts 
office routines. Pllncy*Bowes FH is 
fast— can put two folds in SO letter- 
size sheets a minute. Set it by merely 



g Pitney -Bowes 
=- Folding Machines 

Made by orisimttar the postage metet 
...190 uffictA in U.S. and Canada 



moving two knobs on inch scales to 
the fold sizes wanted—in no more 
time than it takes to tunc in your 
TV set. Handles sheet sizes up to 
8^/2 by 14 inches. Folds multiple 
or stapled sheets, May be combined 
wiih a PB Model 3300'lnscrter for 
combined folding and inserting. Buy 
or lease. 

Before you forget it— phone the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office and ask 
for a dcmnnstration in your oflice, 
without obligation, of course. 



FRIE: Send cQupan for new booklet. 
Hands Off in f aiding and Inserting:' pirn 
hmtdy poatai rate chart including new parcel 
poxi rmes. 



PiTNtv- Bowls, Inc, 
1323 Walnut Sireet, 
Siamford, Conn, 06904 

Send free booklet and pomf rate chart. 

N ame ^ 

A ddress^ 
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continued 



state their position on important 
issues. 

It's generally believed that COPE 
supports Democrats, Cao you tell 
us how many Republicans you sup- 
port? 

It is hard to give a figure, Un- 
fortunately, the fi|^re is getting 
smaller. We just don*t find enough 
Republicans, on the basis of their 
position and the basis of their rec- 
ord, who warrant our support. So, 
you find in 1962 there were about 
a dozen Republican congresOTien 
who got COPE support In the 
Senate state COPE*s have support- 
ed Case in New Jersey, Javits and 
Keating in New York, Margaret 
Chase Smith in Maine and Kuchel 
in Califomia. 

Unfortunately for us, in the 
South where we are opposed to 
conservative Democrats, and where 
we would welcome Republican 
opposition, we find the Republicans 
in many areas are more reactionary 
than the Democrats. 

What is the nature of your support? 

The principal support we can 
give a candidate is to organise and 
educate and bring out our own 
members. That's our basic goal. 

The money we can give a candi- 
date can only be a small portion of 
what he needs in order to run a 
successful campaign. 

We don't put much stock in the 
endorsement alone. Unless it's 
backed up with votes it is meaning- 
less. Our union members don't just 
wait for the labor movement to 
make its decision and then run to 
support that decision. Our people 
hav9 to be convinced of the valid- 
ity of the endorsement- 

How does COPE work with other union 
politkaf groups, such as those in 
the Teamsters, the railroad unions 
and others? 

We have no relations at all with 
the Teamsters. We work closely 
with the Machinists Non-Partisan 
League, but they maintain their 
own identity. They do their own 
fund-raising. Railway Labor's Po- 
litical League also operates as an 
independent group. 

Do they participate in yoitr dollar 
drive? 

No. They raise their own money. 
But they Mi work with us. 

Then you are not getting money from 
the entire mem tiers hip? 



That*s right. It is a voluntary 
assessment. 

How much do you give to a senator? 

From $5,fXX) to $10,000 to a sen- 
ator. If the candidate has an easy 
race we'll give less. We never have 
enough. 

What about congressmen? 

Roughly $2,0(XJ. We'll go up to 
$3,000, That's just from this office. 
Other unions contribute on their 
own. 

How do you differentiate between 
educational activities for which you 



can use dues money and direct po- 
litical support for which you have to 
use voluntary donations? 

When it comes to a direct con- 
tribution to a federal candidate, we 
follow a strict legal line and only 
use voluntary dollars. 

We also use only voluntary dol- 
lars for expenditures that are frank- 
ly political. 

But in your registration drives? 

We assume that registration and 
get-out-the-vote are nonpartisan. 
We Just tell them to vote and we 
take our chancer on whether they 
will vote for the COPE-endorsed 



LABOR'S GROWING INFLUENCE 
IN CONGRESS 

The number of Senate and House members who organized 
labor claims as friends because they cast more right than 
wrong votes by union pofitical standards has increased 
steadily to more than a majority in both branches since the 
AFL joined the CIO in direct political activity in the 1948 
elections. 

The table below was compiled by Nation's Business from 
voting records published by union political organizations. 
The lineup in the Eighty-eighth Congress is based on votes 
cast during the first session. 



CONGRESS 


SENATE 


HOUSE 


ELECTED 
IN 


Eightieth 


25 


83 


1946 


Eighty-first 


44 


209 


1948 


Eighty-second 


38 


183 


1950 


Eighty-third 


36 


153 


1952 


Eighty-fourth 


40 


190 


1954 


Eighty-fifth 


42 


191 


1956 


Eighty-sixth 


53 


221 


1958 


Eighty-seventh 


55 


210 


1960 


Eighty-eighth 


63 


225 


1962 



1964 GOALS 

Elect three or four more friendly senators. 
Elect 20 or 30 more friendly House members. 
Leaders believe that with this many more friends in Con^ 
gress they can get repeal of object iona I parts of the Taft- 
Hartley law and passage of the major parts of organized 
[aborts legislative program, including the shorter workweek, 
3 $2 minimum wage and medical care for the aged under 
social security. 
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candidate or not. I am sure that 
many of the people that we have 
brought out voted against us. But 
we brought them out anyhow. We 
try to get our people to register 
and to vote. 

Don't you concentrate on the areas 
and neighborhoods where people are 
more likely to support your views? 

That's right. Our people normal' 
ly live in the low- and middle-in- 
come areas, and, m you know in 
thei^e days of television and auto- 
mobiles the attendance at union 
meetings isn*t what it should be. 
We try to reach our members where 
we can reach them b^t 

Often it is in their homes, the 
neightjor hoods, where we can reach 
them best, and that's where the 
sound -trucks will be put out; that's 
where the telephone callers will 
concentrate on reaching them— at 
home as well as in factories. 

Do you have a quota for educational 
money? 

No, there is no quota. We ask 
that an international union, if it 
hasn't been able to raise the quota 
in voluntary dollars, make it up 
with a treasury contribution. Those 
unions that cooperate with COPE 
are doing a better job raising money 
eadi year. So, they've had to dip 
!ess and less in their treasuries. 
While we still have a long way to 
go, the dollar drive improves each 
year. 

Do you make dollar contributions to 
presidential candidates? 

No. 

The AFLCIO seems pleased with 
President Johnson. Is it a foregone 
conclusion that you will support him? 

I really can't a>mment on that. 
President Meany has announced 
that the general board will meet 
Sept. L This will be after both 
conventions. The decision on whom 
we are going to endorse will be 
made then. 

You have endorsed the Democratic 
nominee every time in the past? 

Yes. but it is not mandatory. 
It is voluntary, like all of our en- 
dorsements. 

I don't know of one organisation 
or one individual who has been 
disciplined or in any way imposed 
upon for not going along with 
a COPE endorsement. 

Will some officials support other can- 
didates? 

I think most leaders who are 
good trade unionists will follow the 
endorsements- EHD 
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These men whose pictures you 
see here are the chairmen of the 
National Chamber's committees 
for 1964-'65. 

These men are typical of 
the thousand and more business 
and professional leaders who 
serve on National Chamber 
committees on a voluntary 
basis — men who work without 
pay for the good of private 
business, and for the long-range 
good of the country. 
Each committee is a specialized 
research body. It is an advisory 
body to the Chamber's Board 
of Directors. Each committee is 
set up to do one of three things: 

— To analyze trends and 
developments affecting 
business and the economy; or 

— To study a group of related 
legislative issues; or 

— To study a certain aspect of 
the Chamber's work. 

Although these committees do 
not formulate National Chamber 
policies, they do make specific 
recommendations for revisions 
in existing policies to keep 
them up to date, and for needed 
new policies to be voted on 
by the Chamber's membership. 
Also, the committees keep a 
steady flow of ideas and 
suggestions coming to the Board 
of Directors for new National 
Chamber projects, programs and 
activities to strengthen and 
improve the free-market economy 
and to preserve self-government. 
Our booklet. "Officers, Directors 
and Committeemen." outlines 
the purpose of each committee, 
and lists the committee members 
by name, title and business 
affiliation. Write for a free copy. 



Men who work without pay 
for the good of business, 
and for the long-range good 
of the country 
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RISING 
ISSUE- 
THE PUBLIC DEBT 



Policymakers will debate cutting 
or increasing amount U.S. owes 



A NEW STMUGCLE over natiorml economic policy is 
shaping up at a faster pace than many citizens 
realize. It could be one of the most important policy 
battles of the Jast half of the '60's, no matter who 
wins this November*s election. 

Hie coming debate \b this: How should the fed- 
eral government use the added revenue it will get as 
a result of a booming economy fueled by this year's 
tax cut? 

Should Uncle Sam use the rising revenue on still 
more spending? On another tax cut? On reduction 
of the $312 billion national debt? Or on a combina- 
tion? 

The decision will affect your costs of doing busi- 
ness. 

It will also affect the future stability of the 
.economy and provide an important guide as to the 
possibility of the growth of the federal govemmait. 

All this depends, of course, on continued good 
business in coming years. Ecxinomists in and out of 
government currently think the sbc-montha-old $11.5 
billion tax cut will assure that growth. President 
Johnson's Council of Economic Advisers expects 
that business expansion will continue at a pace 
that would produce a balanced federal budget in the 
fiscal year 1967, if spending stays put. 

A budget surplus of income over outgo also de- 
pends on holding down government spending. Open- 
handed S. outlays could eat up any revenue gains. 

If business turns down or free^spending policies 
gain an upper hand, therefore, the gradually balloon- 
ing debate could shrivel. 

But at present few economic policymaJters in 
Washington expect such things to happen. Some 
are beginning to fashion a philosophy that will 



encourage both tax cuts and rising spending ac- 
companied by steady additions to the national debt. 

Behind this group lies the philosophy that the na- 
tional debt doesn't matter. The argument is that, 
by statistical measures, the debt is becoming a rela- 
tively lighter burden for the nation to carry. 

As long as the interest costs don't impose too great 
a burden, it's argued, the debt can continue to grow. 

What's more, this group will argue even more in- 
tensively as debate over the next tax cut grows that 
oontinued government spending puts more money in 
circulation, spurs consumer spending and thereby 
helps create jobs. Therefore, the argument goes, fed- 
eral deficit spending will be necessary whether tax^ 
are cut or not in order to reduce unemployment and 
keep the economy growing. 

This kind of economic thinking, opponents warn, 
can open the door to ever higher federal spending, 
undisciplined by the need to raise the money that 
pays the bills. 

'*If legislative assemblies can finance acpenditures 
yielding current benefits without levying current tax- 
ation^ few or no restraints will be placed upon the 
limits to such spending/' warns James M. Buchanan, 
profe^or of economics at the University of Virginia 
and a recognized authority on government debt, 

CongreBwit^nml concern over deficits 

Concern over the ramifications of continued defi- 
cits runs high among important congressional lead- 
ers. 

Both Rep. Wilbur D, Mills of Arkansas and Rep. 
George H. Mahon of Texas, E>emocratic chairman of 
the House Ways and Means and House Appropria- 
tions Committees respectively, strongly favor an end 
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to deficits and a start on debt reduction- ^See arti- 
dee on pages 30 and 32;, It was Mr Mills who led 
congressional demands last year that the Adminis- 
tration agree to hold down spending in return for 
the record tax cut finally passed this year. 

Thus, battle lines are clearly discernible (or the 
future squabble over spending, tax cuts or debt 
reduction. 

Although these three alternatives— pJ us a mixture 
of the three— face economic policymakers, the choice 
isn't really tJiat wide. Tax reductions will almost 
certainly be a part of any package for making use 
of surplus revenut^s. The recent tax bill debate 
pretty much united business, Congress and the Ad- 
ministration on the wisdom of spurring the economy 
via tax reductions which lead to increased consumer 
spending and industrial expansion. 

The main debate is much more likely to be over 
whether or not to apply some of the anticipated rev- 
enues to reduction of the national debt while re- 
straining spending. 

The case for whittling the federal debt rests 
chiefly on broad economic reasons, moral reasons, 
high cost of government reasons and antired>tape 
reasons. 

Dealing with broad economic policy, Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance in New York Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Business Administration, 



sees debt reduction in boom times as an essential 
step if the government expects to promote economic 
stability in bad times. 

Dr. Nadler explained to Nation's Business; 
"The b^t argument for reducing the national debt 
is this; For sound fiscal policy, the government 
should have a surplus instead of a deficit in good 
years. This will give the government greater freedom 
to run a deficit if necessary to help the economy in 
bad years. The public then won't be so scared of a 
deficit when it is needed.'* 

Oefielts hurt confidence 

Similar concern for the impact of continued gov- 
ernment deficits on the nation's confidence worries 
another leading economist, Martin Cainsbrugh, vice 
president of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

"The federal deficit has a definite relationship to 
business and consumer confidence/' says Mr. Gains- 
brugh, **The government should demonstrate its 
capacity to live within its income. Here in the 
fourth year of expansion we are still operating with 
a deficit. How high would the deficit climb in a 
period of economic contraction when we must run a 
deficit during expansion?'* 

Mr, Gainsbrugh goes on to point out that the con- 
tinuous growth in the national debt can impair U. S. 



WHEN UNCLE SAM 




WAS OUT OF DEBT 

Think kfndty of Levf Woodbury, 

Thfs New Hampshire politician was Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1835 and 1836 when the 
U. S, government was out of debt for the first 
and only time. 

Big income from sale ot western land, cus* 
toms receipts and collection of claims against 
European countries enabled Andrew Jackson's 
Administration to call in all debts and order a 
$35 million surplus distributed to the states. 

Federal receipts of $35.4 million in 1835 
more than doubled spending of $17.6 million. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 

continued 

policies abroad. **ThjH is no great 
t€stimonial to the conservative eco- 
nomic discipiine we want Latm 
America to demonstrate/' 

Economic wisdom asidCp debt- 
whittling should get under way, 
many advocates insist, for reasons 
of moral responsibility. One gen- 
eration of taxpayers, it's argued, 
should not pass along the burdens 
of its overspending to taxpayers of 
later years. General Eisenhower 
vigorously supports this view. 

Some economists scoflf at this 
reasoning. They maintain that the 
burden of the debt falls on taxpay- 
ers at the time the nation runs a 
deficit. Individuals give up money 
they might otherwise use for per- 
sonal spending in order to buy gov- 
ernment securities. 

Professor Buchanan, however, as- 
serts that purchase of government 
debt securities is no hardship be- 
cause investors receive interest on 
the securities they buy. No one 
forces them to buy the securities. 
But citizens who are forced through 
taxes to put up the money that 
pays the interest and retires the se- 
curities in later years do bear the 
financial burden. 

"With the public debt in exist- 
ence," Professor Buchanan says, 
the taxpayer "is subjected to a 
coercive levy imposed in order to 
finance the interest payments on 
the debt. This is the real burden 
of the public debt" 

Although the professor says he 
doesn't feel any moral obligation to 
help repay past borrowings used to 
finance World War II, for instance, 
other debt- reduction advocates think 
a start should be made. 

Just by being there, the moun- 
tainous national debt adds to the 
costs and complications of govern- 
ment. Eleven cents of every tax 
dollar this year will go for interest 
on the debt. This Sll billion charge 
practically equals the S1L5 billion 
taxpayers will keep for additional 
spending and investing as a result 
of the 1964 tax cut. 

The administrative costs alone of 
managing the debt exceed $41 mil- 
lion a year Some 2,100 federal 
employees in Washington, Chicago 
and Parkersburg, W. Va., do noth- 
ing except handle debt problems. 

Few people envL^ion any quick 
amortization of the whole national 
debt, to be sure. But any reduc- 
tions in the amount of money the 
government must raise in public 
money markets to finance new defi- 



cits as well as to retire nmturing 
securities would also reduce the 
red tape involved in such opera- 
tions, officials explain. 

These headaches strike chiefly at 
the Treasury, which manages the 
government's debt. 

"It would certainly make our job 
much easier if the debt could be 
reduced/' says one Treasury offi- 
cial who deals with debt manage- 
ment. 

l.ool^ close at dmbt 

For an understanding of this 
man's problems and of the national 
debt*s role in the economy, take a 
close look at it and where it came 
from. 

About two thirds of today's ap- 
proximately S3 12 billion national 
debt— some $220 biUion— resulted 



Election-year goals 
of organized labor 
are disclosed by 
AFL-CIO leader 
in article on page 38 



directly from borrowing money 
during World War IL The govern- 
ment owed $49 billion on June 30, 
1941, and $269 billion at the end 
of the first fiscal year after V-J 
Day, June 30, 1946. 

In the 18 years since then, the 
government has gone $43 billion 
deeper in debt, almost as much as 
in the entire 152 years between 
George Washington's first inaugu- 
ration and Pearl Harbor. 

President Johnson estimates the 
government will run another $5,8 
billion deficit this new Useal year 
The last reduction the country 
made in the national debt was a 
$2 billion cut in 1957. 

Congress sets a limil on the 
national debt through legislation. 
In June, it voted to raise the limit 
to S324 billion temporarily for the 
present 1965 fiscal year. 

Actually, Uncle Sam owes more 
than the debts controlled by the 
debt limit. Some $360 million of 
various older securitifis don^'t count 
because of legal differences. 

But in reality few in Washington 
see the limit as any real barrier to 
new federal debts. A Congress that 
votes new spending projects is 
likely to endorse increases in the 
debt limit. The process of raising 
the limit, however, spotlights Ad- 



ministration spending policies and 
acts as additional discipline in 
favor of economy. 

In handling its debt, the govern- 
ment has many of the problems of 
a company or any other private 
borrower. It seeks to keep the 
interest rates It pays as low as it 
reasonably can. Uncle Sam now 
pays an average interest rate of 
3.55 per cent, up from 3.44 per cent 
last year. It wants to space out the 
times when its debts must be repaid 
so that aU don't come due at onc:e- 
It must anticipate periods when lots 
of bills come due such as payments 
to defense contractors, at the same 
time that receipts— tax payments in 
Uncle Sam's case— are low. So it 
fcrorrows money for varying lengths 
of time ranging from several weeks 
to many years. 

But the Treasury must also worry 
about problems which don't directly 
influence private borrowing. These 
problems stem from the influencTe 
government financing can have on 
the country s economy in general. 

When the government borrows 
money, it doesnH fool around. It 
usually raises $1 billion or more 
at a crack. This means federal 
borrowings so£ik up many more 
investment funds than does any 
other borrower. Thus, borrowing by 
the government can take funds out 
of circulation which might other* 
wise be invested in business 
expansion. 

Administration money-managers, 
therefore, can time their borrowings 
to influence the economy if they 
think it advisable. When policy* 
makers think interest rates are 
generally too low, for instance, they 
can borrow in a fashion that 
strengthens rates by taking invest- 
ment funds off the market. In 
recent months, the Treasury has 
attempted to avoid borrowings 
which would absorb funds which 
business needs— and thus risk push- 
ing interest rates so high they would 
contribute to an inflation spiral. 

In general, experts on the nati<m- 
al debt advise the government to 
do what's known as lengthening 
out the debt. That is, finance a 
larger share of the debt with bonds 
and other securities that must be 
repaid a numb<-r of years in the 
future. Well spaced borrowings of 
this sort, it is argued, mean urgent 
government demands for money 
would not upset the money market 
as much as they can now. 

Administrations of the last three 
Presidents— Eisenhower through 
Johns<m— have all tried to lengthen 
the debt with varying degret^s of 
success. Treasury officials report 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Any boy who has ever walked a railroad track 
knows about perspective. It's the way objects ap- 
pear to the eye to give the impression of distance. 

But perspective ts also a way of looking at 
things m orderly fashion. It invoJves viewing the 
parts of a problem in proper relationship to the , 
total. In other words, putting things in the proper 
perspective. 

Where you stand can determine to a large de^ 
gree what you see. Take community problems like 
education, jobs for the future and safety. If you 
want to get the picture in proper perspective, 
check w*th your local chamber of commerce. Here 
IS an organization that makes a bustness of look* 
ing at community problems and then finding solu- I 
tions. 

Your support strengthens your Chamber. The 
more eyes it has, the sharper the picture, and the 
better the solution. With your energy and your 
jdeas your Chamber can do more to make your 
community a better place in which to live and work. 




PETE PROGRESS 

Spt^king for i^t local chambiK of commerce in nur tammmiVf 



witli cbtisiiJeraWe prfSe ffiat the 

average Jength of government secu- 
rities to repayment date has 
stretched to five years and one 
month compared with four years 
and two months at the post-war 
low point in the fall of 1960. 'The 
longest term Treasury securities 
outstanding as of the end of June 
were $4,4 billion of Zy^ per cent 
bonds which mature in November 
1998. 

Occasionally officials toy with 
following Britain's example of ia- 
suing securitit^ which never must 
be repaid. The government simply 
continues to pay interest on them. 
The musings have rarely received 
much support. 



fftveslors use securities 

Even if they could, however, 
today's Treasury managers would 
hardly put all the debt in long- term 
bonds. One of the principal reasons 
is that many businesses, banks and 
other investors rely on 91*day 
U. S, Treasury bills and other 
short-term federal securities as a 
safe means of investing temporar- 
ily idle funds they expect to use 
soon for other purposes* 

The impact of the debt on the 
economy depends on its ownership 
as well as on its size and its length. 
Uncle Sam can't simply borrow 
from whomever is willing to lend 
the funds. Borrowing from banks 
adds to inflationary pressures be- 
cause it adds to the amount of 
money in circulation. The U. S, 
not only spends the money it has 
borrowed but the banks can use 
the federal securities they receive 
as the basis for borrowing addi- 
tional money from the Federal 
Reserve system, thus permitting 
more lending. 

But when the federal govern- 
ment borrows from individuals via 
savings bonds or from other private 
non-bank establishments, it takes 
money out of circulation. This, 
economists point out, has a dampen- 
ing effect on the economy. As a re- 
sultt the Treasury mixes up its 
borrowing depending on the state 
of the economy and on what the 
Administration in power wants to 
achieve. The ownership mix as of 
last March, for example, showed the 
banking system held 31 per cent of 
the national debt, government in- 
vestment accounts such as the 
social security system held 19 per 
cent, individuals held 22 per cent 
and other investors such as insur- 
ance companies and state and 
foreign governments held the rest. 

How do Treasury managers alter 
this profile? By offering debt issues 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 

eontinued 



with differing condJtions attached. 
Some securities, such as the com- 
mon Series E savings bonds, can 
be bought only by individuals and 
firms. Some securities may not be 
purchased by banks. Others can 
be. Some securities may be trans- 
ferred freely; others carry restric- 
tions. 

Ho IT dBbt wiU he cut 

Who owns what will get added 
attention whenever the U. S. decides 
to reduce the debt. When that 
ye^r comes, the Treasury will 
.simply cut down on its borrowing, 
rather than dramatically calling in 
certain securities for repayment 
ahead of schedule, officials expect. 
A mixture of securities come due 
every year. The Treasury would 
probably make new borrowings to 
repay some of these securities— an 
operation known as rolling over the 
the debt. But it would pay off 
others with cash on hand, thus 
making a net reduction. 

The impact of the debt retire- 
ment on the economy would be 
determined largely by which group 
of investors shows a net reduction 
in its holdings of federal securiti^. 

Economists differ as to the net 
effect of a general debt reduction. 
Much depends on who gets what 
funds and the state of the economy 
at the moment. 

Uncle Sam's payments in gen- 
eral would add to the .supply of 
money investors have for sfM^nding 
or investment in private enterprise^ 
Professor Buchanan and other econ- 
omists point out An investor 
whose bonds are redeemed by the 
government isn't likely to stick the 
money in the ground. He'll prob- 
ably put it to use in some other 
investment. Thus debt reduction 
could help spur business expansion 
and create Jobs. 

On one result, many economists 
agree: National debt reduction 
could indeed go too fast. Large 
amounts of new investment funds 
pumped into the economy at a time 
when everything was running full 
blast with employment could spur 
inflation. 

ITiere's little danger that the 
Administration or ('ongra^ss will 
get tangled in sucli a dilemma* 
Further tax cuts will get high pref- 
erence in most official thinking as 
of today. But the aise for an end 
to deficits and for a start on debt 
reduction will be argued vigor* 
ously. END 
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WHY WESTERN ELECTRIC 
LOOKS TO "SMALL" 
BUSINESSES FOR HELP 



It's Western Electric (ob to pro- 
vide the Bell telephone network 
with quality equipment at low cost. 
These products are used to fill 
Americans ever-growing communi- 
cations needs. A job of such scope 
requires many hands. That's why 
Western Electric relies on materials 
and services from some 40,00G 
U.S. businesses. The bill last year: 
$1.2 billion. 



More than 90 per cent of the 
firms that help us meet the Bell Sys- 
tem needs are "small'* businesses. 
Their ideas often lead to improved^ 
more economical products. 

Example: The Accurate Spring 
MonufactunngCo.,Chicago,which 
mokes wire headbands used by Bell 
telephone operators, through its 
development program, suggested 
changes in the tolerances specified. 



Result: substantiol savings were ef- 
fected, without sacrificing quality. 

The things Western Electric buys 
range from polyethylene to micro- 
wave equipment If your company 
has skills that might be of help to us, 
write for the booklet, "Glad to See 
Youl" Room 1 6M, 1 95 Broadway, 
NX, NX ]0007. Or talk to the 
buyer at one of Western Etectric's 
plants WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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WHO 



PAYS 
WHOM 

Practical businessmen and economics textbooks agree on 
this point: 

When you let someone use your money temporarily, you 
should receive interest in return. 
This is true most of the time. 

But there*s one big exception: When Washington uses 
your money. If you want some back to do things in your 
own community, you don't get interest In fact, you get 
back less than you put in. 

Doesn't make much sense, does it? 

It would be better to keep the money at home in the first 
place. 
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Master printer Johan Roseriu.u, ^ai.dlona and Perpignan adopted this mark 
in 1503, It represented a devoted striving for originality, unwavering integrity and 
painstaking workmanship. Today's IBM' typewriters reflect similar aims. Precisely 
engineered, uncompromisingly built, they set standards of quality and perform- 
ance. The IBM "Executive*" Typewriter, for example, distinguishes your corre- 
spondence with the look of fine printing... creates impressions beyond words. 




We custom build them . . . in the world's most modern 

heavy-duty truck plant 



Our new plant at San Leandro, Califor- 
nia, is the most completely equipped 
truck-building facility in the world. 

Yet. with all our precision produc- 
tion machinery, we still entrust much 
of the building of our great DCO-405 
highway haulers strictly to the indi* 
vidual skills of truck craftsmen. 

They assemble the tough, light- 



weight frame and cross-members with 
special heat-treated bolts. Cab doors 
are fitted by hand. Extra bracing makes 
the cab safer and more durable. 

The cab tilts forward hydraulicaily to 
expose the whofe engine. Mechanics 
can get in between wheel and engine 
to work close-up... and cut down-time. 

These OCO 405's are the aristocracy 



of cross-country hauling. The compa- 
nies that buy or lease them know they'll 
get years of profitable workout of them. 
We but id them this good because 
weVe sold more heavy-duty trucks in 
the past 14 years than anyone else . , . 
and we intend to keep that leadership. 
International Harvester Company. 180 
N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago 1, llJinois. 




INTERNATIONAL' TRUCKS HI 

"Buird a truck to do ^ Jab^tiartge if only lo do It batter" 




